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MUHAMMAD FALAKI-I-SHIRWANI AND HIS 
UNIQUE DIWAN IN MADRAS 


(Continued from page 107 of the previous issue) 


THE POETRY OF MUHAMMAD FALAKI 
I 

ALAKI was Khagini’s pupil in the art of poetry, and the pupil's poetry 

like his master’s is highly conventional —everything beautiful coming 

from China : Chinese deer, Chinese idols, Chinese painting, Chinese 

silk, Chinese spring; full of stock-epithets : moon-face, cypress stature, ruby 
lips ; when the rose is mentioned, the nightingale is not far away and when 
the candle is mentioned, the moth is safely or rather dangerously near. 
Rich in detail, it is richer in archaic allusions. There are eight paradises 
of pearl, ruby, chrysolite, coral, silver, gold, musk and lustrous pearl. 
Then come the seven heavens followed by a sea of ether and a sea of 
vapour : the former is the swimming-pool of the sun, moon and stars, 
the latter, the source of the rain that waters the Earth. The Earth is flat, 
with eight mountain-chains of Qaf alternating with seven seas whereof 


the innermost is the circumambient sea 2 . At first, the Earth was 


unstable tossing like a ship so an angel was made to support it on his 
shoulders, and under the angel is a mighty rock, and under the rock, a 
huge bull, and under the bull, a great fish, and under the fish, an ocean, 
and under the ocean, the seven stages of hell, and under those, a tempes- 
tuous wind, and under that, a darkness, and under that a veil, and beyond 
this, the knowledge of man goeth not—not even the knowledge of Khaqani 
and Falaki combined. 

This cosmogony goes hand in hand with cosmography. Around the 
central statio Earth are the seven concentric spheres ‘like the coats 
of an onion, ’ of the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn. Then comes the tol of the fixed stars; then the sphere of 


spheres S*Y!SS or O92,5 ¢ >. The eight spheres revolve slowly from 


West to East whilst the ninth whirls them all round in the opposite 
direction once in 24 hours. This ceaseless rush of the ninth sphere causes 
an ever-shifting aspect of the planets and as worldly affairs are controlled 
by the relative position of the planets to one another, the ninth sphere 
which causes an ever-shifting aspect of the planets must be regarded as 


evil! whence expressions like the tyranny of the sphere?¢ > ¢ or malice 
of heaven? \é li! used by Falaki, verses 60 and 77. 


ry See Gibb's Preface to Ottoman Poetry. 
2 & 3. Cf. Shakespeare, King Lear, Act. I, Sc. Il. 
A—1 

















146 ISLAMIC CULTURE July 
Man has always been interested in the heavens and the earth, but 


Falaki as his pen-name indicates and as has been expressly mentioned by 
Khagqini, was far more interested in the heavens than the earth. Conse- 
au uently, it is the celestial Taurus and not the terrestrial Bull, the heavenly 
isces and not the Fish underground which figure prominently in Falaki’s 
poetry. On the majestic roof fretted with golden fire and the co-eternal 
orbs that rise to set and set to rise again, much has been written by poets 
in the West and the East, but Falaki has made this theme his speciality — 
wherefore the crescent is the baton of the King’s policeman, and a polo- 
stick to strike the solar ball in the field of Eid, and does not become full 
till it has first bent its body like the letter niin before the erect alif-like 
stature of the king ; the mole on the lip veiled by the night of the sweet- 
heart’s tresses is a conjunction of Saturn and Venus in the sign of Scorpio ; 
if the features of the Bagilani canal could be reflected in the sky, Jupiter 
and the Moon would acquire a hundred Crabs and Fishes as mansions ; 
Saturn’s face has become like straw and the face of Mars like saffron with 
terror of the king's sword. In the Madras diwdn, Saturn, the sentinel of 
the heavens, keeps guard at the palace of Mindchihr ; Jupiter, the judge 
of the heavens and the most auspicious of all the planets, ives his judg- 
ment in favour of the superior luck of His Majesty ; Mars, the executioner 
of the heavens, is in danger of losing his own neck and has become a 
refugee at the King’s threshold ; the Sun, the king of the heavens, is a 
vassal of the Shirwan Shah, tendering his loyalty with a thousand tongues 
of light and a hundred thousand tongues of praise ; Venus, the minstrel 
of the heavens, is a supplicant for the post of Minstrel Royal ; Mercury, 
the scribe of the heavens is confounded by the king’s omnisapience ; 
and the Moon, the queen of the heavens, is a love-lorn lady, lean like the 
bow, her heart pierced by the arrows of the gallant king. Elsewhere, in 
the printed edition, the seven planets appear in their ascending order : 
the Moon is a bow and Mercury, the arrow; Venus unsheathes her 
sana sword ; the Sun goes to his rest followed by an army of torch- 
arers ; Mars is angry and ready for all emergency ; Jupiter and the Sa‘d 
stars dispute their rival claims to good fortune ; and Saturn has ascended 
to the highest heaven to take measurements and solve the problem of 
the sphere. When Nizami, in his description of the Prophet’s Ascension 
to Heaven, gives an account of the seven planets in their proper order, 
there can be little doubt that he has been inspired by the example of 
Falaki. 

The word, falaki, has two opposite meanings: heavenly and ill- 
starred ;' and Falaki was falaki in both senses : heavenly, because of his 
love for the heavens and ill-starred because his diwdn has not been pre- 
served in its entirety. But even in its abridged form, the diwdn is not 
lacking either in originality of ideas or originality of expression. ‘ Like 
a flirt,’” says a Sanskrit verse, ‘‘ the lightning, true to no one quarter, 


1. Falaki: His Life, Times and Works, p. 57 
1° 
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flits along the sky."’ Similar and yet original is Falaki’s statement that 
thunder and lightning, by their peals and flashes, are enjoying themselves 
in the cloud, while the cloud itself is weeping.’ The canal is a strange 
dragon, with many baby-dragons (minor canals) on its body ; and instead 
of swallowing animals it nourishes them (the fishes). The Earth too is 
peculiar: birth takes place from the womb but the back of the earth 
(i.e., its face) has given birth to lilies.* Silvered were the mountains in 
winter : like quicksilver has that silver dissolved with the advent of 
spring.* Like Jonah who was exalted to the Prophet’s rank by remaining 
in the belly of a fish, the Sun has received “ exaltation” by remaining in 
the Zodaical Fish.* Compared to the fire of the king’s sword, the Sun is 
a lump of coal.* Falaki’s back is bent like a bow, and his heart mourns 
like the harp, and the clouds of his eyes rain pearls in wooing a sweet- 
heart with a face like fire, a waist like the ant’s and hips like the haunches 
of the wild ass.’ ‘‘ Because of the king’s justice and contrary to nature, 
has given and has become, the falcon, safety to the pheasant, the panther, 
keeper of the deer.”’* Here, it is not the idea but the form of expression 


which is novel. Similarly, the beauty of the following ghazal :* 
Olas & Jo ps pay Jodo: oe si Fe Fe aS ole 
Dade da hey they te Ole de ope ST ge LIL ET ge ee 
Dy 295! eo etl ym et lsa sj! Oyo 2292 29 9= S95! S95! 2p g> 29> 
Olets) Op GL Gye 295 Ole) ay) aj! AH Oy Obey gi) py) 
My darling lc-re did never give, never did give my darling love 
A moment’s bliss to my heart in pain, to my heart in pain a moment’s 
bliss. 
Her union brings a hundred lives ; a hundred lives her union brings: 
"Tis bliss to miss to part from her ; from her to part ‘tis bliss to miss. 


My grief is all in all from her ; from her is all in all my grief: 
The cure—a kiss—I seek from her ; from her seek I the cure —a kiss. 


tach 958 9 OLS Shee lly apmene ply pl pail pai 9 te 9 Qldie y oe 
cal . 4 . , v. 608, printed edition of Falaki’s Diwan. 
2.95) GLb gd 9 95) Spi go)! wa nts 9d we pyle Olle de ocd yo 
gj Olas Sante 92 551 Few tage SIL nL Obljeael, UK, 
P v v. 484-485, printed edition. 
3% jh obj 3f;] amt pe ag le eee gl ce 2) Oa); Pw ¢ 
be ‘Clty Pe v. 1026, printed edition 
Se he Open s809 erred hia Open Anat Uy jlo gral > 52 oa op) 


; Vv. 254, printed edition 
5. vv. 632, printed edition. 6. v. 18, printed edition. 


7 je j! Oly ge 45 OL j! Oly = ~Y V. 255, printed edition. 
Bt SNE nel ie by yp OLN GL okt y Cole wale i Jae oly cc! ¥. 42 printed edition. 
9. Falaki’s Diwan, printed edition VV. 1132-1135. 
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The garden is all gold with her ; with her all gold the garden is : 
Like this a friend hath never been ; never hath been a friend like this. 
lies in its form alone, which proved so alluring that the great Hafiz has 
furnished a reply to it: 
ce OU Woe ge Oley Urey Ge Obs J on GH olbh We 
ce Ele jh le apo) oe Ole apt ot) Ob Yj! 
ct Olpecge BRE CLE J we SLE SS ai | lpet LiL 
Nor is this the only instance of a reply. Similar replies or parallels 
to Falaki’s odes by ‘Ismat of Bukhara and Salman-i-Sawaji have been 
quoted by me in my monograph on Falaki.' 

If, in general, Falaki’s successors have not acknowledged their indebt- 
edness to Falaki, Falaki also has not acknowledged his indebtedness to 
his predecessors. He does not mention Adib-i-Sabir whose ode he has 
imitated. Nor does he mention Mu‘izzi whose hemistich he has plagiarized : 


July 


Falaki? Mu'izzi 
gy) Sy Ie Se 5! GF HL lay! geek Gl 
Saw st gS seem Les 59 JF SIG op OW p> Jd 


GF Sy lee yjj! 025 de 
SE Gt SE see LAS 50 


Nor does he refer to Hanzalah of Badghis whose famous quatrain he has 
condensed into a couplet : 


Palaki* Hanzalah 
ble So sane tit» ASS get Sy de J see py 
Say Sagem Op cep 5g jt fle 


ys eo AG 557 gy tee by gl 


Sage ap Slee 85! pee i6ay b 
The dues of gratitude do not figure prominently in Persian poetry. 


II 


Falaki began his poetical career by sitting at the feet of Khaqani but 
as time passed he found it more profitable to follow in the footsteps of 
Abu’'l-‘Atahiyah. It is reported that Abu’l-‘Atahiyah read out a poem 
in honour of the governor of Tabaristan, beginning : 

‘O Amir, our camels complain to thee of thy cruelty. When they 
carry us to thee, they are lightly laden ; but when they return from 
thee, their burden is heavy.” 


” 9, Maleils His Life, Times and Works, pp. 64-66. ; 
2. Diwdn-i-Falaki, printed edition, v. 74. 3. Madras Diuodn-i-Falakt, v. 151. 
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For this ode, the governor robed the poet with so many robes of honour 
that he was ah rise. This unprecedented generosity puzzled the 
court-poets. ‘ But you are only jealous,” said the governor, “not knowing 
that when you come to me with an ode you spend the first fifty verses 
in praising the charms of your beloved and it is only when the sweetness 
of your verse is exhausted and the lustre of your verse has faded that you 
mention me. But not so with Abu’l-‘Atahiyah. He comes straight to 
the point. No beating about the bush with him. He drops his beloved 
out altogether and says: ‘O Amir, our camels complain to thee of thy 
cruelty.’ ’” 

A fine example of this direct approach is Ode V of the present collec- 
tion of Falaki’s diwdn, which opens with the hemistich ; “O king, may 
thy door be the direction to which rulers may turn.” And as the beloved 
cannot be eliminated altogether, for in depicting the charms of the beloved 
lies the reai charm of Persian poetry, Falaki introduced the device of 
commencing an ode as a gasidah and ending it as a ghazal with a new 
matla‘. Of this ingenious device, a good example is Ode [X of the present 
collection, where the initial verses are reserved for the king and the 
beloved only makes her entrance in the second scene of the first Act. 


Ill 


Falaki wrote poetry for full thirty years. Though he himself gives 
no dates, five of his odes can be dated with precision. Of the printed 
edition, Ode IV was composed in 521/1127 ; Ode XVII in 522/1128 ; and 
Ode XV in 532/1137. Similarly of the present collection, Ode IV was 
written between 530 and 532/1135 and 1137; and Ode III between 549 and 
551/1154and 1156. As the range of time between the earliest and the 
latest ode is thirty years, the question arises: is the latest ode superior 
to the earliest ? The answer is No: Time passes and the quality of the 
poet’s verse remains constant. Falaki might almost say with Aba ‘Ali ibn 
Sina (Avicenna) : ‘* By the time I was eighteen years of age I had com- 
pleted my education ; thereafter, though 1 gained in experience, | added 
nothing to my knowledge.” Actually, for clarity of thought and chastity 
of expression, the best performance of Falaki is Ode IV of the present 
collection. He was then about 30 years of age, and must have produced 
the 26 verses of this poem impromptu or at very short notice and then 
read them out at the state-banquet given by Minichihr II in honour 
of Mir Tughan Arslan, ruler of Badlis. 

This is perhaps the only instance of Falaki’s ready production, for his 
poetry in general bears the impress of studied care, being laden with 
rhetorical devices. Notice his ingenious introduction of the four elements : 





1. De Slane’s Biographical Dictionary of lbn Khallikdn, vol. 1, pp. 203-204. 
2 ; 
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1s Sol) Sd gas Sym! At Saad yA Ae ole alee oly 5! 
With the tempest of the king’s attack and the fire of his sword, 
there remained on earthno bubbles of the enemy's reputation. 
Mia y wt, Sey al, opti Hy ees dos dl 


With thy separation, life and heart and eyes and lips are on 
five, and are dust, water and wind (respectively). 
or his use of congruous terms : 


Sots) Fj gt BOS lL) ope yp OSI OL 


Reason is checkmated by (the castle of) thy face in the square 
of sorrow on the che rd of separation. 
Sometimes mathematical, for LAN subtracted from BAND-I-BAQILANI 
is BAND BAQI, and 50 multiplied by 500 is 25,000; and 150 multiplied 
by 150 is 22,500: 


$y lOWb Oat GLa Deo SiS, PIL jy cH Sligb ay 
The king bound the dam of the flood and removed LAn from 


BAQILANI : the dam alone remained (lit. BAND BAQi remained) 
and the flood disappeared. 


Ploy eal} jp edly neh it AKT y ob ley Glo ay His 


Thou hast 5 sons! may they be 50 ; and from each one of them 
mayst thou have 500 grandsons ! 


Oh, ole w lacy 9 do due ute 2 ok Ju wlecg y a0 o4e ly ae 


May he attain 150 years of life and gain each year, 150 distinc- 
tions | 
sometimes enigmatic, for if the dots of 43 (robe) are changed, it 
becomes &4 (death) and the anagram of #%8 (cap) is ~S¥e (death): 


755 aS ll Acie vor aSily te le —.aac sll, olgm 4 


The sphere gave the king’s ill-wisher a qaba (robe) with 
misplaced dots and eonanied his head ina reversed kulah (cap). 


sometimes onomatopoeic, 


8 whe pie oy 9 2952 225 9 285 pop 5 BAe $3 5555 59% jap ered 
: 1. Madras Diudn-i-Falaki, v. 45. 2. Ibid, v. 195. ‘3. ITbid., v. 191. 
4 Duedn-i-Falaki, printed edition, v. 897 5. Ibid., v. 1059. 6. Madras Diwin-i- 


Falaki, v. 47. 
8. Dtwdn-i-Falaki, printed edition, v. 52. 
2° 
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and sometimes monosyllabic,' 


2¢ 3a! mp @ nb 5 oly US ob! wy 55 8S bf 
® 5 gh gat! gh met 9 OP Mo relic puri plo Gt 3 ld ghd y pti y ty hjo hs 
#a58 5 3h oe Jaw 3 5 ae 28 5b LL se gly dent 
Sap Sa, Sa, xb tet wo U2 Uh 999169 S35 yah gt 53 lp red) 
Pe ge ce gh phe Gt op Seb ge og Seed ety ity! at Sol 


the poetry of Falaki, as he himself states,’ always soars in the ethereal blue. 


CORRECTION 
The able curator Sri T. Chandrasekharan has kindly informed me that the Madras 


Diwan-i-Falaki does not belong to the Madras University but is preserved in the Gov- 
ernment Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. 


1. Writing in monosyllables is extremely difficult: the best examples are furnished by 
Mindchihri-i-Damghant : 


Gia 9 hang creda een? 9 Sora) 4 93\S5509 pl phd ys pdann65s9 bjs Slay py Gite 
So 3 gta Seg 2s oes abs oe ares Ch 92 99% 92'S gurSs 2} 5 2 5 td 9 HS 
3998) 96699 5 9 CE SE yrlegs5 WS 55954 oF 55 swe 2 reSy me 
Each verse contains 30 words and all of them are monosyllables. 


2. Madras Diwdn-i-Falaki, v. 179. 3. Diwdn-i-Falaki, printed edition, v. 217. 4. Idid.. 
¥. 1034. 5. Ibid., v. 1045. 6. Ibid., v. 1181. 7. Madras Diwdn-i- Falaki, v. 52. 
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THE UNIQUE DIWAN-I-FALAKI IN MADRAS 
WITH A TRANSLATION IN ENGLISH OF THE NEW ODES THEREIN 


(" I revere the rhythm and the rhyme by which poetry first becomes poetry, but that which is reall 


y 
deeply and fundamentally effective, that which is really permanent and furthering is what remains of 
the poet when he has been translated into prose." Goethe) 


ODE I 


New VERSES 


tls Ole Op TIE am 5! Gh 
She ce jh mm cat 1S) ge ste 
S120; ty a! 9! wai Gs 
tame Sal gm OS ght gpm 5 8 
oi BY ol » gym Slo ly gre 
Olypt olt SRay ae SI 
cla DISy ele » SS i 


Si Oe jects A pay 


cals Oly Gee om) 2 & oe 


At OS WY Opole and Oye j 
cutls Gly Lowe ate Ob j 


Grid Ope jI SPF 0d 5 





cuts © Qh 9 ele OF se 90 


Syl md op yd col KL, 
Ye) a 


ntl Ole pram jo ereerK 1 


Why did the world keep till now the 
obvious concealed—the love which the 
world had for the king of the world ? 


The enemy sought a feast from the wine 
of his possessions but his plan involved 
him in disaster. 


Not that the enemy wanted to take revenge 
on the king : His Majesty's good fortune 
incited him to that (act of aggression). 


Although the malicious (enemy) of the king 
of Shirwan relied on his innumerable 
troops, 


With the strokes of his sword, the king 
made everywhere a river of blood flow 
from the person of each one (of his 
enemies). 


With the blood of the’ wounded, the desert 
acquired the colour of tulips: with 
the souls of the slain, the field became 
a canopy. 


At every ten steps with the blood of the 
Qipchags, the earth became two hund- 
a mines of carnelians and rubies. 


Within an hour, in this auspicious victory, 
not an enemy escaped, not an enemy 
remained alive. 


1 Sype ia feast ; also red wine (Farhang-i-Anand Rd)j). 2. MS. Som 
3. The Madras MS. throughout has one stroke both for 5 and S 4 MS. Slip 
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Syne 6 ae Oye 6 AS op 
cathe Ged 9 hp VY ae ons} 
9 FF ey cglde cpl O91 5 
tls Ole old pets b Sa 
39 OS poly SL GLI ge 
tls OLE gl gets » SK 
1) OYs Kw es dyl Os» 
cals OLF AS Oy KH at 
oe Aid » 33 aS ou 
Sr PS AT aT Glo tae 
wales Glas 9p Glee 9 2«Oles! 5! 
seh gr SS Shle 
cts OS Kw Jo 52 G& 
Ny at glact « sly ss Sead 
Sls lym stil Say om aly 
Ga g bd cry Col Gy Ke 
cathe OS pa ON} 9! ered » SL 
PAu! recd jl olt aS cel Ol 50 
oéls Ob! » cue Ohl, » 
oles ge SS » aT cel. OI yo 
ths OT ail Ai 9 ced yo OLS 
WS gre me 2 Tce oT 52 
ctls Glbb « NaF Gal 3S; 


29 SN (Sec lye « la Re 5 


ths OS 09 6 ons} «le KI 5 


1. Variant = 


In every corner, with the blood of the ene- 
my, the king made the earth a hundred 
beds of tulips and roses. 


Behold now the enmity which the sphere 
bore at heart against the enemy of the 
king of the world. 


os king was displeased with them, 
the sky was displeased with his enemy. 


He eradicated (from the earth) those dog- 
people, each one of whom had 
the strength of a fierce lion. 


The enemy’s troops were grim fighters, 
but the sphere disliked them. 


What manner of men—the least amongst 
them with a world-wide reputation 
for virility | 


Horsemen, in the heart of each one of 
whom was lodged rancour against the 
religion of God. 


In spring time, the spring of the king's 
ood fortune made an autumn of 
Canes of the enemy. 


Light-footed comes the king’s good for- 
tune to his people—wherefore the 
sphere became heavy-headed with his 


enemy. 


In that hour when, with the victory of 
Islam, the king raised to the sky the 
standard of religion, 


In that hour when, to slay the enemy, 
the king put the bow in his hand and 
the arrow in the bow, 


In that hour when the revolving sphere 
wore on its head a head-dress of the 
dust (raised by) the horses of heroes, 


With forms, the air became an image of 
the sky ; with troops, the earth became 
a heavy mountain. 








30 
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At OS VY Opela am Oya}! 
cathe NFS ba Fs Syele j 
AT me GT ns} lo ee j 
tls Obj oF ome) aye 5 
SH2> x Hien So 
tls OKT Ont Sls jo 
a2 Oly Fp 5S Sle ge 
Oly, dane jl 9) aoe 
2S OS Fy OT oF oj 
cathe lye IK yours Os 5 


” “ls 


Owe Ady ge 9 Ol pl *® 
Stl Oke Ss 5! 4 One de 
lt gow OLX ole 
mths Oke b& Gpai pret »S 
ais dls a5 j wt al . 


mths OF ay So 944 95a ST 


ls we de jj 2 On S 


Dye Cpe Le gpm ® jl pd gm 
watls Olazns 252! pene Ke 


alo él ol — elt a 5 


ee we S ow dn @ 


cathe Del Sighs jh oF one 





July 


With the blood of the wounded, the 
desert acquired the colour of tulips : 
the dust of the desert settled on the 


warriors. 


The earth, thou wouldst say, was putin 
with (many) throats : r Oo earth, thou 
— say, had a tongue in every 
sword. 


The arrow of each soldier was like a bird 
nestling in the hearts of lions. 


The mace, wherever it struck, was like a 
serpent y to make a meal of the 
souls (of men). 


So much dust, that the sky acquired 
the colour of indigo: so much blood, 
that the field acquired the colour of 
the Judas-tree. 

The moon of Iran and the sun of warriors 


filled with spear-points, the hearts of 
lions. 


Countless were the enemy's troops—and 
opposing them was a king with the 
sword of victory hanging from his belt. 


With the sword of the king of the world, 
of every person opposed to him at 
heart, off came the head. 


With the terror of the king's dagger, the 
face of Mars on the sky was of the 
colour of saffron. 


Since religion was a suppliant for our 
king’s help, God made a champion 
in the battle against the enemy. 


With the king’s sword the enemy has 
received such wounds as Byzantium 
received from the victory of Alp Arslan.’ 


I am not on the path of religion if ever a 
king of old was so glorious. 


1. This hemistich is a repetition of the first hemistich of verse No. 6 


a. MS. 3. Gael 


is equal to Ose ny (Farhang-i-Anand Raj) ‘ MS sil 7 5. MS. x 


6 MS j' 7. Alp Arslan's famous victory e* Malazgird in 107: A.D., when he took captive the 


Emperor, Diogenes Romanus 
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May I be deemed a 
world had, for a ki 
him. 


if ever the old 
. @ young man 


A monarch whose sword, in the cause of 
religion, is Time's check on the vicis- 
situdes of Time. 


The tribe of the Qipchags has now 
received such an injury from the 
oaths ake ob er Mille caee coda 
through his effort. 

. 


ODE Il 


New: 
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Who obtained such a victory in the world 
as the king did? By this victory he 
ee ee ae er ee 


By this this victory in (the cause of) religion, 
he has given proof of his virtues, for 
all days and nights, months and years. 


Wee Be. sages Be baww t down the 
ill-wisher wen ee pe 
ty sae 
bam (it cncdinod “pape 


To do what the well-wisher desired 
at heart, he severed the head of the 
ill-wisher from his trunk. 


Since the grace of God befriended the 
king, His help destroyed the army of 
the enemy. 


ie Soe te poy & Sn amie 

oops of the enemy of the country 

pg the slain and their horses lay 
weltering in blood. 

Although, because of the full equipment 

of his court, the ill-wisher of the king 
relied on his troops, 


Thou wouldst say that wielding the 
Prince’s sword, Deity with 


F 


1. MS. GL} G=- Farhang-i-Anand Raj explains GL) Spe as OL) 22 5- 


2. MS. j= sic! 
+ MS. 


3! ge & Wanting in MS. 


3 MS. OLY! 


6. Wanting in MS. 7 MS lam 
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2» ev usd SL. ade >? 


2981p 2S Opn F2 Kad Oye F 





4 


6 Wanting in MS 7. MS oly, 


29) pm ala acd sae 5! jb 


229d Erp Ud Si 4p 9 Sy 
apt] Se Sy j Gg dm 9 ise 


1 Le ly phe Sa) wl a as 2. Notice the use of the four elements in the verse. 3. MS ! 


with misplaced dots’ is equivalent to a shroud 


(death) the one being the anagram of the other. Therefore a free translation would be 
gave the king's ill-wisher a robe of honour prefixed with dis and a cap qualified by Black.’ 
Wanting in MS 
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With the tempest of the king’s attack and 
the fire of his sword, there remained 
on earth no bubbles of the enemy's 
reputation. 

The flag of the enemy's life flew half- 
mast when he cast a ro a 
and standard of 


The sphere gave the king's ill-wisher a 


gabé (robe) with misplaced dots and 
concealed his head in a _ reversed 
kulah (cap).® 

The blue-robed sky destroyed, through 
. the king’s victory, the black blanket of 
infidelity just as the sun's flag (rays) 
(dispels darkness). 


The enemy who had become insolent, 
on him the days darkened: although 
the king gained a victory, he did so 
by the glory of God. 

With his sword, he cut the enemy into 
pieces in such fashion that Saturn’s 
face, in the sky, became like straw 
with terror. 


No one in the world remembers that ever 
a person gained for Islam a victory, 
like this victory of the king. 


With this ric in honour of the 
king, seoeiabed from the loom of know- 
ledge, Falaki has established the subli- 
mity of his verse, soaring to heaven. 


ODE Ill 
New : 44 Verses 


Once more, the revolving sphere has 
raised up dust in the world; once 
again, bent on mischief, it has brought 
resurrection in the world. 

What a thorn has it pierced in the heart 
of the globe! What blood has it bled 
from the veins of the country ! 


P) 


4 MS yo S If the dots of Lj (qabd : a robe) are changed, it becomes (5 (fana : death); therefore ‘ a robe 


\ 


Further if .>5 (cap) is reversed, it becomes +)y\, 


“The sphere 
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It has snatched away from the throne of 
crowned, role, in mourning 


for whose en the world’s joy has 


tec Dasues of Abkhaz and Sheki, 
the king of the horizons who brought 
to the the tribute from the West. 


Dimitri, son of David, the head of the 
family of the Bagratids, who, with his 
seed, made the field of the realm pro- 
ductive. 


The sword of Christ who brought the 
expanse of heaven in the train of his 
sky-traversing flag. 


Alas that in the world the hand of the 
headstrong sky should have quickly 
tripped up by the feet such a righteous 
person ! 

Alas that the tyranny of the sphere 
should have dragged such a ruler 
from the spot of Hope to the border- 


line of (Death’s) peril ! 
Alas that he should have left the throne 
of his father and ather and 


should have turned face to the 
mortuary board of his ancestors | 


"tthe (exceed whee eth ae 

in ( sphere: wi 

power of “Be,’* he produced a fire 
emitting sparks of “ and it is..’’* 

He went to sleep in the earth in such 
fashion that he brought a stoop to 
the stature, grief to the heart and 
fumes to the liver of (those reckoned 
as) lions in the world. 


There is no doubt that the date of his 
death caused a calamity affecting the 
order of the world and the justice of 
“Umar. * 

That person has been lowered in the 
earth to whom the times, like messen- 
gers, constantly brought bulletins of 
victory and conquest. 


1, MS. or Ss 2. jae be is border line of peril. Perhaps, in contrast to 5L.! ba 


(safe-conduct), Falak! is using jam Ja> in the sense of death-warrant. 


3 & 4 Quran. God says: ‘ Be’ 


5. 
dveiien, and his 





(gS) ‘and it is’ OSs XIX, 35. 
_ aig conee of Sesion wan. toes, The choice of his captains and 


strong arm maintained the discipline of law and empire 
its Rise, Decline and Fall, p. 198 (1891). Ths ‘Chaar vchassd to la dhe exaend off ho 


sere 
ulr, 
Pious 
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Alas that that person should be weighed 
down 7 a dust, who produced 
at will the actions of Fate and Destiny ! 


Alas that that hand should become rigid 
by the tyranny of death, which pro- 
duced pearls from the sea of good 
fortune ! 


He removed his traces from the world 
and the effect of his death hath been 
to produce in the world signs of tumult 

sedition. 

Oh what a (terrible) time it was when 
the messenger came to Shirwan and 
brought the news of his demise ! 


Oh what a (terrible) time it is which 
hath brought down the sun of the sk 
from the fourth sphere® to the fourth 
element !? 


During 63 years, with his talent, learn- 
ing and manliness, he revealed to 
the world, each day, a new disposition. 


That filicidal mother‘ who bred and 
begot and nourished such a son in the 
world of life, 


Finally, after raising him to the height of 
perfection, if she brought, she also 
took back ; and if she did, she undid. 


When the time to travel drew near, 
virtues she gave to help him (on his 
way): verily, with what good inten- 
tions he proceeded on his last journey. 

He left the world ; and the world added 
the duration of his life to the just 
king's duration of life. 


Shirwanshah, the Ghazi, the just king of 
the world who by kis excellence and 
justice, has brought glory to Royalty ; 


Humanity’s redresser of wrongs, King 
Mindchihr, who brought down the 
malice of heaven on the head of the 
Khazar tribe 


According to ancient cosmography, the sun is in the fourth sphere 


3. The four elements are, in descending order, fire, air, water and earth : therefore, the earth is 


the fourth element 


4 The Gilicidal mother is the subject also of the two succeeding verses. 5. MS ja 
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1. MS. ot a MS. gi 3. MS 
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5s. MS. ye 5 6. Literally, ‘ have left an effect.’ 7. MS. 
3. MS. dics \n3 9. MS. ) 
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That lion-hunter who, by an act of favour, 
has produced from the female cat, the 
skill of the male lion. 


O light of the eyes and the desire of the 
heart of heaven, by thy name the world 
has acquired support, beauty and 
glory. 


The firmament has made the brightest 
diadem in its tiara, the most insignifi- 
cant jewel of thy belt. 


With thy ocean-vast wisdom, God hath 
—_ the sea of the sky appear like a 
pool. 


If, with their calamitous effect, the times 
have not spared* thy noble, chaste and 
sacred harem, 


She (Queen Thamar) is a world of intel- 
ligence and knows that for (mortal) 
man, God, Glorious and High, has 
made the wound of death, incurable. 


What remedy is there save patience, for 
God has brought us all into being 
(merely) to traverse this path (of Death): 


Since in this distracted house there is no 
rest, free is he who has gone and turned 
his face to that permanent abode. 


Thanks become obligatory and Patience 
brings satisfaction as well, for this 
calamity has plucked a thorn from 
the heart of the Shirwan State. 


Save Patience and Thanks who can endure 
this tumult caused by heaven on earth ? 


To that veil of chastity (Queen Thamar) 
God hath given that which she coveted, 
that which makes the revolving sphere 
proud : 


alm 4 In original MS., the hemistich reads 


aoe sc! 


10. MS po i. yee iS le 
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1. This statement is curious, for Queen 


The exalted king, powerful and victorious, 
two brothers’ (sic!) to each one of 
whom the world hath brought a 
hundred slaves in the form of victory. 


*Four auspicious stars and‘ two auspicious 

— through whose existence God 

th given splendour and lustre to 
the world. 


When (lit. if) her father died, good 
fortune brought her (as recompense) 
the glad news of 300 sons. 


Although with the effect of this tragedy, 
the sky has brought her from the 
choicest curtain to the gloomy veil 
(of mourning), 

Tell her not to fret excessively and say : 
‘the king has come to the garden of 

thy hope and has brought in his wake 

a p tan ped = drops of good fortune.” 

Be happy, for the sphere, to usher in thy 
day of desire, has, after these evenin 
of calamity, changed thy ugly night 
into dawn. 

He has departed from the world—and 
the duration of his rule, the world has 
added to thy life and to the life of the 
just king. 

Live with thy princes till the day of 
Resurrection, for God has assembled 
in thee His powers. 


ODE IV 
New : 26 Verses 


MOlpe OS 4m 51 2b 5 pl 
gaa P Tas ees 
Ose |) cae ew MK pe ok 


May the world function according to thy 
desire, O master of the world ; and may 
the sphere not revolve save in conse- 
nance with thy wishes. 


Thou art the person by whose glorious 
fortune, the basis of the order of relig- 
ion and government is regulated. 


Thamar had only one brother, the dead Dimitn ; and 


king MinGchihr had no brothers. 2 i ie > le 3. we, Thamar’s four sons, Akhsatan, Shahin- 


abah, FaridOn and Farrukbzad : the fifth son was obviously no longer alive, for this ode was composed 


when Mindchihr's own life was drawing to a close. 


names are unknown) 


s. An example of idifat-i-maglab, ie., 


4. we. the two daughters of Thamar (whose 


alole jul 6. MS. 545. 


7. MS. © aj. The word Sj means —) (Farhang-i-Anand Raj). 8. MS. a.) 9. MS. (=) 4 The 


first hemistich of the opening verse of this ode is identical with the second hemistich of the concluding 


verse. Similarly, verses 74 and gs (Ode III) above are almost identical 
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t. iLe., the six letters of ore s* 


2. The seven spheres of the seven planets, plus the Sphere of the Fixed Stars, plus the Sphere of Spheres, 


Within the circle of the six letters of thy 
name’ is the circumference of the nine 
skies* and the centre of the four pillars.* 


sees thy face, it says to 
Consider me as the slave of 
Minachihr, son of Faridin. ” 


The heavy earth becomes light as air 
when at the time of attack, thou makest 
Had stirrup and the reins, heavy and 

ght. 

ba thou drinkest wine at a convivial 

ring or takest vengeance on the 
irlchet, thou makest the friend’s 
loss, profit and the foe's profit, loss. 

When thou turnest thy face to warfare, 
because of thy sword, the coat of 
mail and cuirass me ah encum- 
brance to thy enemy. 

Thy battle is ever against the infidels 
and none obtains safety from thee 
unless he accepts the faith (of Islam). 


But for thy judgment the world and the 
time would cease to move with their 
(wonted) slowness and swiftness. 


Thy opponents, who had raised the head 
of rebellion, became muddle-headed 
with the malice of the revolving sphere. 


The stability of thy government cannot 
be undermined : thy absolute power is 
safe against decline. 


Alexander was but a leaf of the branch of 
thy kingdom’s tree: Nushirwan was 
but a drop of the ocean of thy justice. 


O sire thy uous feast of today 
gives an exquisite foretaste of the 
pleasures of Paradise. 


With the elegance, sumptuousness, joy, 
mirth and cheer of thy banquet, no 
one remembers the a. & of Paradise. 


Especially, sire, since today the (state-) 
guest at thy sumptuous feast is the 
chief and nobleman. 


altogether nine Spheres. 3. i, North, South, East and West (Farhang-i-Anand Rdj). 


4 MS. jas § )2 sic! 
B—3 
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The auspicious Mir Tughan Arslan, 
with the stroke of whose sword is laid 
low the raging lion on the day of 
battle. 

A man—with such rank and per- 
ection that in no century has time 
produced his like. 

Sire, today is thy Fortune’s Eid (of 
Sacrifice): it is (but) meet that thou 
shouldst sacrifice thy enemy. 


What rank hath Arslan Abihi that thy 
f oe be unfurled against him 
in 






(I swear) thy bounty that the Rt. 
Hon'ble Husimu’d-Din can sweep him 
off (the face of) the earth, shouldst 
thou give the order. 

Do thou decide and since the time has 
come, clear the province of Arran of 
a malicious opponent. 

Be 5.2 ees Seen Bey | My Sieteweent 
was improper ; not su 
(thy course of action), O a 
bestowing, land-conquering king. 

Act as thou pleasest, for the nine heavens 
(lit. balconies) the seven earths 
(lit. cornices) act at thy bidding. 


As long as the adventures of Sim, son of 
Nariman and of Rustam son of Dastdn 
(Zal) remain proverbial on the planet, 


May thy enemy, till the day of resurrec- 
tion, not have the upper hand over 
thee, by might or guile, vice or device. 

May the sky be thy slave, O lord of the 
kings of the earth; may the world be 
at thy bidding, O master of the world. 
(Or, may the world function accordi 
to thy desire, O master of the world). 


cots! Oey! 


3. Arslan Abih, ruler of Maragh&h is first mentioned in history in 530/1135 and as Amir T: 


Arslan, ruler of Arzan and Badlis died in 532/117, this ode was 
i (Kulliydt, Teheran ed. p. 586) has also addressed verses to Husimu d-Din 
“Chief of Mindchihr Il 


4  Khaqin 
obviously the Commander-in 


between 1135 and 1139! D. 
was 


s. Arin is the Persian and Arran the Arabic form of ancient Albania. An (OT) is a suffix indi- 
cating place and Ar (I ) the name of the original inhabitants. See S. A. Kasrawi, Forgotten Rulers, pp. 1-2, 


vol. III, Teheran (1930). The Madras MS. reads Oi,! for Ol)! 2. 


MS. gy! 


6. Anadiplosis or pred! fe jmallo, is the throwing back of the last word of a verse to the first place 
in the verse. Here a whole concluding hemistich is thrown back as the opening hemistich of the Ode. 
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ODE V 
New VERSES : 24 
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OS wey By Con Se Oe Gotten © 
may turn ; may fairies look 
poser thee from the terrace of the 


Seventy i is the maximum age of creatures : 
may the length of thy life be seventy 
conjunctions (of Venus a Jupiter) | 


May the agents of the Divine Decree be 
the chamberlains from the court of 
thy good fortune ! 


In the reve which the enemy sought 
there was (only) harm for him ; in the 
revenge which thou seekest may only 
good accrue to thee! 

ba? ae have deceived (themselves) 

misjudging) thy sword : may curses 
Steehe ce Iooan that tempered blade on 
those evil-natured men ! 

May thy court, which is more exalted 
than the sky be the spectacle for the 
eyes of men of vision! 


In the desert of life and death, may the 
cold drink of thy justice soothe the 
— “ those (who are) parched 

rst 


In the heart of thy enemy, with the in- 
jury caused by the tip of thy sword, 
may the slightest = be more severe 
than the severest 

As today, till the day of resurrection, 
o this slaughterous sword of thine 

be indispensable to the world ! 


The dust (raised) by thy horse is collyrium 
for the eyes of kings: may the shoe of 
its hoof be a crown for the heads of 
chieftains |! 

In fighting and favouring, may the death 
and life of all living things depend on 
thy hand and bounty ! 


1. sicl 2. O! pm ual, is explained by Farhang-i-Anand Rajas Olele sisi ills” 


% MS. ty pe sic! 4 MS OS pS for OS) KIS sic! 5. MS. yo - 
6 MS. 4 wanting, 7. MS. (22555 tie 





see 
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ml ee OL AT gi pe Cds 50 
SL Bhat oye play! Glare 
come ONT oy) elyT One 97 > 
dh Oh nae AKT oF Oly! 
dy gm ge Boe jhe 59) AF op! 
Oey » SH mw ye 
Sy) 2) Syme 4 Se 
2h DWF le 5 apd p4Key 52 
Vy Om cnet lee AF eRe Annet y 2 
SOLE OLS Gul ae SL 
Ose gi dpe yg Sle ores? 
2h Oley Oley Ole oe 
Jal 55 Oem Spe FOIL) 905} Ose 
sb yee OT pd y2 Om sy 


Sw OF 3) Set yah am oye 
sh OS slay jy9lo Ge gi ole 
Ad Ole Gale AD mS oe 
oh LAB Vole alin gi oll 
aK oh SU SFr 9 2) 
db Oly} 9 pj j Alen Ol 52 sipeee 
se wie ui Ni ol! 
sb Olney AI days sS 33 0S 
Sr pAT lpm cps GAG AT oy 5! 
2h Ove, et Gare £56 
Al Vee OSL}! Kc a5 gt 
y FOlee sae 5! gs J 2 » 


1. MS. Ql)> do» 
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The word 3922 18 not found in lexicons ; 





July 
In ergrnp the duratien of thy life 
whi Se toe basis of the t, 


may x fancies of astronomers 
perplexed |! 
As thy court is the comfort of (courtiers) 
with golden girdles even so, may thy 
be the resting-place of silver- 


med ladies ! 
May every morning, like the sun, this 
dome of golden dress aspire to be a 


curtain-holder at thy palace ! 


Whosoever, by way of malice, deviates 
from the path of love may he lose his 
soul in the street of thy wrath ! 

Within thy jurisdiction which is an 
arbitrator to the world may all the 
countries of the world from one end 
to the other lie! 

Likewise, during thy life- sy may 7 
be in the courtyard of th 
banquets of the sons of. 
thy sons. 

When thy lancers grapple with thy 
enemies, may the hair of the enemies’ 
heads be (entangled) in the curls of 
the hair of those lancers! 

Thy bounty is an earnest friend of the 
afflicted ; may thy justice truly be the 
arbitrator of tyrants ! 


Thy praise is the preface of the book of 
speakers : may thy name be the pream- 
ble of the proclamations of the 
victorious |! 

May the vicissitudes of the ball of heaven 
be at thy bidding! and may thy foe 
be among the victims of those vicis- 
situdes | 

The celestial bodies are in reality blind : 

for those blind ones, may the dust of 
thy door be collyrium! 


a Ay 


This banquet thou hast given and this 
table thou hast laid, may it be a date to 
commemorate all the virtues of the 
virtuous | 

The king selected from among other 
kings on the basis of his possessions, 
may he be amongst the insignificant 
at thy court! 


but just a 3 op 


(see verse 140 below) is ,!> 05.) Falaki uses 59 054 as y!> 05." curtain-holder. ” 


2. MS 


sn!) 90503 3- 
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DIWAN IN MADRAS 


ODE VI. (Prison-Poem) 
Madras MS. 29 verses ; Printed edition 27 verses (couplets 820-846). 
New VERsEs : 2 

>| : aS aS! Whom shall I tell that in this wide world 
cls ler 3? a " I have no place save a dark and a 
cued ey 9 Ks * ve > Se narrow cell ? 

3 Be thou my help, since amongst all . 
Ge ae FT sh ss y its save thee, helper or supporter I have 


75 (4 none. 


ce” Nels 9 Hk Se 
ODE VII 
In printed edition, 56 verses (couplets 271 to 346). In Madras MS. 54 verses. 
New Verses Nix. 


The following are the variants of the Madras MS., the numeral in brackets being the 
number of the verse in my printed edition of Falaki's diwdn. 


1. MS. of! gpm for ed | oat (272). 2. MS. Se joj for je ja} and £2 oe 
for :»2 = (273). 3. MS. O92 F apt for SF eho get for eg pa alfor 
6299 F sqngutl and oo for os (276). 4. MS. ily forlie. (277). 5. MS. aU for 
slam (278). 6. MS. ty for ly (280). 7. MS. Joé Soquel for Sac Spl i hic Spnad 
for jie Jad = (281). 8. MS. plges for > gms and 
pane wale Cylpe Kay lpm for pte cual > Geol» Kay Glee 
(283). 9 MS. |) cposiole pa jfor |) Ole isle oj and I) opo gi oly a) 
for |) pricey  gpm(284). 10. MS. np ay jlaspgiy for, 2a Jo lade giyand Glanwiy = 
for ke > (285). 11. MS. 2Jgo for oe and =:S, lis for om ¢ ols 
(286). 12. MS. 5531) O54 Fgh yg for gi Jal, Dat oF yg, (288). 
13. MS. Syy for Ss and » Ol. for j Ole (290). 14. MS. a2 for = 
"4, This verse follows couplet 825 of printed edition a. MS tes sg. This. verse 
follows couplet 833 of printed edition.  ' 4 MS. pyldie 93 ; but Falaki uses 
the same combination of 3 4. and \.2 in verse 268 of the present diudin (see infra) : 
ohcome cmd hed b> 22S Cm gf om pe 5. The following are the variants 


of this ode in the Madras MS.—the bracketed numeral being the corresponding verse in my 
printed edition. (a) MS. , for ¢ (824). (6) MS. SA ot GE Ore ob for 
to } 


Smet GSK Ore yy (825). (€) MS. 2p! for 55 (836). (2) MS. Sud ay gi» yly aS for 
mend pyle yh Boy a5 (837) ore D2 22 LS Wh way a pcthe S 
instead of S252) Ky ai) cy! a ‘ta aS 2 : ptf ob 2 (84°). The first hemistich of 
the Madras MS. should read : st steals xh 38 Other minor variants are : MS. »))4)7 jad 
for )\5 52 ja) (839 ote Yfor spre SIS (841); and 215 jlediy for oli 52 oti) (844). 
4 
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and az for ss (291). 15. MS. goby ate 9 dle gm opm plis dy: for 
uss eydup lis ppm dle gmdyt (292). 16. “MS. yl megs fOr 63145 ny gee 
and asym} for ace (293) 17. MS. Samyydlen cle ly OW aT OK hye 
fordlen 9 camyeS |) OWS OKT 50 and pole sic! for p3 Ole (294). 18. MS. 
OL ZT jy for GLj OT yo and oo 9 969 cle for ge gé 9 Je Sle (295). 19. 
MS. (ym) for Oyu i gl. for ib! ym i 2S for Sj aNd pens 6) Line pee LF games yng uw 
(296). 20. MS. o for Sl a (297). 21. MS. jl for Kj and 4m9) 9) Comm 
sic for acy Ted (300). 22. MS. ch for gedand we! for lic | (301). 23. MS fly 
for a (302). 24. MS. coe } for sea, and = 214% for tla (303). 25. MS. 


pia sic ! for sia (304). 26. MS. yl for ude (305). 27. MS. 2a dynes for. ser 58 
and ivy» for pie 56 (306). 28. MS. sly Sly for Gy (307). 29. MS. Ams 
for gieand pe for im 5. (309). 30. MS. 5! 5 for a and eS for oh 9(310). 31. 
MS. 9} d5) 4S Sguy Gly for gl oe aS Glam Gly and clas for Jy.) (313). 32. 
MS. ow for ps (314). 33. Verse 316 of my edition wanting (316). 34. MS. ones 
for Spam (318) 34. MS. .. for -. (319). 35. MS. Ol be for OI. 
(320). 36. MS. ete Soon for dm (321). 37. MS. ssbj2et for oy 


I had suggested this emendation; and my surmise has been corroborated. Also 
cis for yrs and oy for ala (322). 38. MS. oN) a for Sj ti and os. 


sic! for oy ay (323). 39- MS. J inand hemistich for Us (324). 40. MS. 
ay! il ws 4 for aay! 9 sil Kew (325). 41. MS. oat for Sx (327). 42. 

MS. eid) Ly for yl 5 Sis 5 (329). 43. MS. vw) for py) (331). 44. MS. 
neg! 2) 44 for Suly. rn and i“ for li. (332). 45. MS. yk5 for ccaeegd} i Ss for 
wo and A) 92 come j for pod yb} Finally MS. has wine ill for or . [had emended 
orto ar ~but I prefer »b..0(333).46. Verse 334 of my edition is wanting in Madras MS. 
47- MS. slab ly for aislis Gals! for Lisl and ola by for ciles (335) 
48. MS. OW for Oly; US for wy and ok sic! for » |i, and J! and v! 
(336). 49. MS. Site Gilpe gos for cirees aily. and (Sip for Sis (337). 
50. MS. 50, for 4, (338). 51. MS. 3. for 5 gand , gj for ,,, (339). 52- MS. lie. 
for pple (340). 53. MS. Kj for sx— (341). 54. MS. edeny 3h 55» for gp 2b oem) 
(342). ss. MS s for 3 (343). 56. MS. aeasior ae~ (344). 57. MS. o> for Any 
(345). 58. MS Hlé for Jk i sly for Sly js phe for * and dk for yc! (346) 

4* 
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Ge bee AT 
Cm ig > Z 5 Ju 
le * Jal ra} Be 4° 
es tas ads 5! 


2k age 


ee ty ree) 
meng pm 373 Cece 95 355 Ole 
Cant inane Toma 93 ig J2 
slo ok Jo 9 Ole ysl ol 
ey eee yd AT ld 
sa lye ne Se Bi 
Se ty Slee Ay I 
ea eS on 
ce th Te Gs 5a 
cae oR ST sl 
es ine Gp AT 7 he OL 
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DIWAN IN MADRAS 
ODE VIII (Tarji‘-band)' 
New Verses : 54 (excluding 3 ‘repeated’ verses) 
a Was Be See ten Soar Bee Sele 20 
Pa catte F oA ND She its feet and damaged is the head of 
: cy iF gj) fie ail reason. 
I os > & g cus 5: In thy hand, to ravish the heart, is a 
f -~ hs i , , sword more volant than the morning 
: 150 eee bw GIF odin breeze. 


On the fire of thy face, O love, the 
beauty-spot is a rue-seed to avert the 
evil eye. 


With the ringlets of thy tresses there is 
a noose on the necks of the great men 
of the world. 


The sphere constantly laughs at our 
A yg Sheen of thy sprouting 


moustache.® 


Near thee, what is our soul? A plaintiff. 
Before thee, what is our heart? A 
suppliant. 


Dispense justice, O arbiter of soul and 
; It is obvious how ephemeral is 
the bloom of beauty. 


Listen to this advice from this well- 
wishing servant, for it is excellent 
advice. 


Hast thou not heard that descent always 
follows in the wake of ascent ? 


At the pavement of thy heart, life is the 
captive of the meanest horse (of thy 
attendants). 


In the realm of thy love, every moment 
a coquette appears in the heart of 
Muhammad (Falaki). 


df 1. This tarji'-band has 4 strophes of 14, 16, 15 and 12 couplets, with a ‘repeated’ verse at the end 
each str 

2 Farhang-i- Anand Rdj explains ij, as a shining sword. 3. MS Sicgic 4 MS. 45. I 
have tried to retain in the translation the association of J~ moustache with wv beard in Ares) 
6. Lc! can be used as Le (Farhang-i-Anand Rdj). 7. Muntahu'l-‘Arab explains gua w 


captive ( Si! slay 9 03,5 ral) 8. The subject of this verse is diy) (lewd woman). 
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Bae ce | es je! 
Seenp At Syn an S| gos * 55 
Fly jay ph y2 
5 ee hae | a, yl 
WEP oe? tg Set 
ae <n JS sys pp pel 
me Kit ots i Sony 
cow § Kis OT 2 15 aT Jo Fal 
chy Ab te 9 Syl 
tre se 'F & vil 
ce Kaisha ayo dead Moyh 
ea 
Son 8 FS Te cue 
cee KS pe Oy OS OW 
oF tym deg Cl ge L 
ee Be te SL te 
coe? Siam Soh > 392 do 
cw Ky Ky Oplin Oye 
So dle Slt cody ih 
oo Ky Ky OK 


ee ee ee 


Falak! is using SK, > in the sense of resting or residing. 


Double preposition. 


ISLAMIC CULTURE 







July 


Although smartin love (-making), today 
he is totally dull. 





ch there is 


world. 


Every moment, with his s 
sugar in the palate of 


The law of fidelity and the source of 
love; the sun of the sky of religion, 
Mindchibr. 


With thy separation, even the stones are 
grief-stricken ; without thy union, even 
antidote is poison. 


That heart in which thou dost reside, 
is hastening to die for thee. 


The deer of thy two mischievous eyes 
is now and then like a panther to us. 


The peacock of thy face, Oh, what lovely 
eyes it has like the pheonix. 


bin beauty is a moon for whose passage, 
the heavens’ expanse is narrow. 


Since thy lips have given us welcome 
with their kisses, then why are those 
eyes of thine bent on quarrel ? 


For with their glances they have pierced 
our heart like the arrows of the white 
poplar. 


In making promises, to us thy nature is 
like the multi-coloured chameleon. 


With thy tresses and lips there is in our 
lives, maunds and sacks of amber 
and sugar. 


iS! 4 It is obvious from this verse that 


5. 4) is an exclamation of surprise. 


6. MS. aa lard} for Sled 42 7. Gus is white poplar from which arrows were made 
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1950 
WSs Ses She 
cme! SK} tel de Peary | 
f eS a 


cw Sy dm cp! CIN cuye Cl 
dae ib apt ath tse 
ae Kt Ose FF SS i 
ee ene ee 
aw Ke gel) o Ye 50 





ow an! ply >) 5! 
ee SI) ee Ch aT * oi ON} 
Toulin jl gem ell 


aE 9 Fy ae [' ase 
re jeer yg by yp 
PHB 2? stg Seto st 
stil 8a yo kh aU 
Gobi amy a ej SENET 


aslo gob 5 cat lo 50 
ss) al 5G lO tt 
een oe a 
stil a aS cata aS ai!” (5) ly 
29) Ske ) a 
bil « ae » Aw gm dys » 


1. MS. Sy 2. MS. aS 3. ie 


rly & MS. cue 2 5. 


Without the lustre of thy union, ‘s pes, 
heart, the mirror of eT. 
to rust. 

Today thou art sitting morose, O love : 
what this scheme of thine is, I do not 
know, O friend. 


Be happy, for through this sullenness of 
thine, the honey of the auspicious 
horoscope is like colocynth. 


With plaintive moans, our stature, in 
thy assembly, is (bent like) rebec and 
harp. 


I have no escape at thy hands because 
I am on my last legs.* 


Against thy tyranny I-am lodging a 
complaint with the king whose servants 
are like Rustam and Pashang. 


The law of fidelity and the origin of love ; 
the sun of the sky of religion, Mind- 
chihr. 

Whatever work had to be done with 
| in the way (of love), did it not 

through grief (lit. did its leg 
or En into a pit, through grief ) ? 
teal with the seed (of union), the sly 
person has been more ensnared 
the simpleton in the net of thy grief. 


Formerly thou didst love us—if not 
always, at least, now and then. 


Aye, imprinted on my eyes, like the 
paintings on the moon, is the vision 
of thy face 


I have tried to retain 


the play of words in the Persian original, in my translation. Similarly, my translation of “‘bound to rust” 


for Kj wl in verse 172. 5. 


9. The 


MS. ay 6 MS. SL 7. 


uw refers to ys in the first hemistich, i.e., I 6 Olas. 


MS cory x he, Gane ay yd 


10 MS. Iy 11. For 


in alia oe yet er Sa ee wherein Night 


ways: dy eine ny jl cel eel my 


of Gabriel). 


” (the painting on my moon is derived from the wings 
See Dawlatghah’s Tadhkirah, ed. E.G. Browne, p. 37. 
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is dawn and the tresses, dusk. 


wy) atk &b gf Sy 2» 
Ti Sx % ~ nS, 
ame Ole «js ® [2] ° shy 


oil > ~~ » > arr) 5 





F by 2 lym “aon 
oti! fat oo BS te yl 
SW jal 6 Sox Gy © 
stil ae am SL gt Cue 5! 
Wm Fs BW oe 
otal ot of wt jt pe 4e 
ye & 5 Gly +t) 40 
stil My jt pay Tab oI 
Oke 3s OL, > py lb 5! 


oul TS ow » 





bao y 
: ‘yous! jl 
t- v ) 


stil FG aS pas ST 
bh 26 s Ge we 
ol! 8 as é) “E | Ale 52 
Le pam ce! ajlyl 


os! dna a yb > 
re oe gy bs Wd 
Pe 2? rte peo o 28 


1. ddgla) is explained as 5,05 2. MS 
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Because of the loveliness of the tresses 
on thy face dawn and dusk co-exist. 


This poor life has fallen at thy hands on 
the roadside—(though there were) 
no ups or downs on that road. 


Recite ‘Praise (be to God),’ for this 
decoration on thy face comes from: 
‘Say, He, God is One.’® 


Since thou didst show thy face, because 
of thy beauty, the cry of ‘Excellent, 
Excellent,’ is resounding through the 
world. 

Without the good fortune of thy ruby 
(-lips), in consequence of fretting for 
thee, the cry of ‘Alas, Alas’ is in every 
mouth. 

In finding the path of escape from thy 
grief, it is strange that the 
(himself) should have fallen off the 
path. 

The shining moon, confronted by thy 
face, left the clear expanse of heaven 
and hid itself in its halo. 


That the bird of life had fallen into thy 
snare I was not aware, for it fell un- 
awares. 


Reason is checkmated by (the castle of) 
thy face, in the square of sorrow on the 
chess-board of separation . 


The cry of our (lovers’) quarrel has 
reached the court of the Emperor— 


The law of fidelity and the origin of love; 
the sun of the sky of religion 
Mindchihr. 


els 3. MS. ~sgule » for » »L2 laSs 4. The face 


The original reading of the verse is : 


sic! ail a 2 pela ols dia b gi Sa) » 
5 ph is 5 (Burhdn-i-Qati’) 6 MS wanting 7. Qur'an, Li 8. Quy’dn, CXII, 1. 
Thank God, for thy beauty is natural and God-given. 10. MS. a5 | for a) j! tt. Qobile, jl is 


J2> Ary 12 MS... 13. el. a) pais the moon's halo (Farhang-i-Anand Rdj) 14. MS. } wanting. 
1g. Notice the congruous terms: a (king), 59 (castle), aj. (square), on (chess-board). 
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P aisle ols gut oF OUT 
ole Ss Gee be» » 
Spe 5 SH sete s Jo 9 0 
Woh yl gy Sk » I, 





PeOWte gee IZ olay 
*islai 33 9 aS Je 
Sols OF aes 9 Oho 
site 3,254 Jo 9 Oe 
Hobe! cyleen ob 
Holt ey aAnl a> My 
200 WOES gf Cwm 72 LE 52 
Oe JS 9 oe KT 
Aisle ge cays ses’ 8 
Cs aj 3 ~~ je S Jl 
BIZ so? | 2 GK 
F Gace pee 3 TT yh 
Aisle g! am Jo Gop 59 
sls S eos ete jl 
JF Oe! 
mr om u, yi 
Pee O22 rte Seo) 


aisly 13 


8. tke B3!> Spam Sis. 2. Us|. 2a» oF Ooo s aay is to obey (Farhang-i-Anand Rdj). 


3 MS. soloed Le clyols nil, sic! 4 be, distdir s gig And, Jo 5. alo OF wy Olige 





—- —-- 


Those who have done justice to beauty, 
have surrendered to the of 
thy love. 


With thy separation, life and heart and 
eyes and lips are on fire and are dust 
and water and wind (respectively). 


The seekers and dispensers of justice 
who, like lovers, did not yield to 
thy injustice and took away their 
hearts are now wandering like com- 
plainants. 


y 
though sustained by the hope of 
union, they are sorrowful because of 
the danger of separation. 


The bosom was filled with the resplen- 
dent sun (when) they flung open the 
door of thy beauty. 


The ringdove of intelligence and the 
pigeon of life are like kites without 
the parrot of thy good fortune. 


The four elements and the nine spheres 
have not produced a friend like thee. 


Thy two eyes fraught with ic, O how 
clever they are in stealing the heart. 


Never hast thou vanished from my heart 
and eyes: thou wouldst say, “‘they 
remember thee always. ”’ 


The law of fidelity and the origin of love ; 
the sun of the sky of religion, Mindchihr. 


is the subject of this and the preceding verse. 6. MS. wanting. 7. 4). is an exclamation of surprise. 





Ce ee 
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vice or evil 


ISLAMIC CULTURE 
ODE IX 


New Verses : 54 


) dle SA) # gl 
) del» 2.5% cue 
m* hy GS OLI aloes 
WSS ole » 
came gi Glas 9 meal 
1 GS a9 gt lee 5° 
2S yd gf Sti 5b 
) Gel ges Si 
cay JE OU g pl yy 5! 
1) GE 9 pi aglin » 
oy thee $5 92 he S,4 j! 
1, Geel AS Ob! 
med gi Oldie glint 9 ole 
1) GAR ge Ole o> 
ingen! K cilb ae 
1) Sik, et Gor 
Lad ned p> apne ie 
I) Glay5 cmd aint 
Ni rh Se sided 
1) Ghop cmd AG 
7 xy AL al 
1) Ged He SY 
Sot so i dk 2S Ul amet 
1) GE» oS ob os 
Bil gmdy lt a5 Ke - £F o ped 
Thy sth sxe nm Olp> re 





Sire, through thee the world has life: 
thy command operates on every sky. 


Thou art the king who is the Lord of 
Conjunction ; and through thee every 
Lord of Conjunction has glory. 


The amount of thy bounty and largess 
cannot be eq by any sea or mine 
in the world. 


The falcon of thy good fortune accepted 
no nest save the sky. 


For the sake of fame and sustenance, 
every lord of fame and sustenance is 
dependent on thee. 


With its exaltation, rarely has the sky 
prostrated itself before any threshold 
except thine. 


No family in the world is so illustrious 
or venerated as thy family. 


The side of no athlete can sustain the 
force of a single punch of thine. 


In the ambush of Fate, save thy existence 
there is no police-officer for (guarding) 
the caravan. 


To the ladder which scales the terrace of 
the sky, there is no step save thy 
approval. 


At thy door, the despots of the world 
kiss the feet of (thy) officers. 


By thy grace, a land of evil, Sharwan, has 
become a land of virtue, Khayrwan: 
this (fact of) certainty has dispelled 
all doubt. 


I have spoken rashly, for how can a land 
of hundred virtues be described (only) 
as a land of virtue? 


1. Obviously the title “Lord of Conjunction’ was applied to monarchs even in the pre-Timurid 


period 2. MS.) 9 3. MS 4 


~ 


Shirwin was also pronounced Sharwan—and ‘shar’ is 








mRSARW + 
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ant Gi SOS Kiros jan F Although thy achievements beggar all 
) Ge » bE » ‘pe description and baffle every mind, 


Opa S gh jl SF Sr May I be a pagan if any kind of the world 
ever built a city like Kardman. 


220 b * joteas AL 3 
OS SeimaS ntig olin si Remain seated happily (on the throne), 
GS Sh» oy ol Bsc ooh rh en 
dus * [>] esamnsi sel ae as there is a king like thee, the 
Ce. 
ele 5 d529 GS 25K Without thee mankind and life cannot 


. : Pf . have the joy of life. 
I) Sle ail et 6 Oe YI 


# xe Serj) Sep) eel jis! With the miracle of thy banquets 
“J ae 5 and campaigns, every Elysian and 

gel 9» sn * celestial being is confounded. 

. St 4= 9 6)) see 9 su Without thee and thy vets and 

ES i SRR campaigns, what is the role of the eight 

I) * Glee cae 9 Glace paradises* and the seven stopping 
65 > places’ (of Rustam) ? 

ea; # © 3° Gs Saturn ony the Hindd of thy 
° : t 

lek w ao 3) — io not reject this veteran 


“qT. The play on the words, S ie.s 5 sy Jandgls,5 fixes the pronunciation of Kardman which 
like Sa‘dGn, was a town built po be ay by Mindchihr Il. 2. Although not so described in Lexicons, 
Obj Kismeans ‘king- ~ Cf Anwarl ws ogliieltokol-» )> eke pe ed 4S peels 
3- MS. 4 4 and s. Notice the use of monosyllables. 6. The eight paradises (O\. <2) are of pearl, 


tuby, chi ite, coral, silver, gold, musk and lustrous 
7. Rustam’s famous expedition is known as Haft- Een ( Ola és ) because he covered the journey 


in seven stages. The Haft-Khin is corrupted into Haft-Khwin( ©! 5» <.i# ) because of the seven meals 


partaken therein. See Warner and Warner, the Shahnama of Firdausi, p. 29 et seq, vol. Il, 1906. 

8, This verse and the six succeeding verses are in honour of the seven planets in their descending 
order : a, Se Mars, the Sun, bags pape > hg oo (according to the old Pr —— 

em one of these seven planets a ti urn is 

system). P special Sh seg” Sid, pong | 
Sentinel or Geometrician of the Heavens) because its orbit being the farthest from the earth, it keeps 
watch on the other planets and has, as it were, ascended to heaven to take measurements. Hindd is an 
equivalent for ‘ astronomer’ or geometrician-—because of India’s high reputation in astronomical and 
mathematical sciences. Ibn Sa‘d of Andalusia, died 412/1021 regrets that he had to content on —— 
a study of the Indian work Sindhind and did not have the privi of learning the ext: 
of astronomy in india itself as Muhammad b. Isma‘ll did. See Islamic Culture, p. 179 (1937). Falaki, 
therefore, associates the words, »i:2 Hindd and wn (veteran) and ouwL (sentinel) with Saturn. Cf. verse 


295 below :2.25 Clik fe sce _») = Ol»-5 ’ As for the other planets, Jupiter is sh salatthe 
judge of the Heavens); Mars is_oi4 sy,' (the Executioner of the Heavens) ; the Sun is _¢/4 .) a(the king 
of the Heavens) ; Venus is elie, Jae(the Minstrel of the Heavens) ; Mercury i8 sib 2x0 Pr sis sls 
(the Scribe or Secretary of the Heavens) ; situhistbienithdttiaieadibaineanatinn Heavens) 
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nag 6 dag? sloeae 
I D> cree Gye 
oy 9 5! ot! Fer oJ 


I Gl Sasalyn 6 gl 


Ob} shoe h cue phat 
|) Gi » Fg an Bre 
Dpigs Gyles aS sel pate} 
b Ge sve ob 
or alee sao Slo & 
7 Gel ATS ty 
chew gi * [5 peel jm 
GIS Seem jt ib 
© cote I alo cyl 
#1) GEs aS 7 ol 
Wy ge 5 ed CHL game 
ly GLY © sas » Ka 
35 Syn dsl S py 
I ibe Al « Ae jy 
BE op Sy 9 Ky 5S aele 
1) ghee » eb oe 


sls axl ys &> pom 6 Ol 
1, Gals Som 2 JR 


Ol ake fle» 35! 


Jupiter prays for thee : accept this thanks- 
giver and eulogist. 


Mars is not safe from thee: give asylum 
a te 


The sun has a thousand tongues (of | ght): 
on aoe oe ae there are a hundred 
praises for 

Venus wants to become thy minstrel so 


that she may entw the tensinen of 
the world. 


Rarely does Mercury impart any know- 
ledge to anybody in thy presence, 
even by way of trial. 


With the wounds of thy arrow, each 
month the Moon pines and becomes 


a bow. 


The fire of thy anger has such effect 
that it converts smoke into ether. 


Thy anger which makes dignified people 
op pe has enveloped (the world) 
like air! 


On the day of Eid, thy banquet has made 
the end of autumn, the beginning of 
spring, 


Especially since no garden retains now 
a portion of its colour or fragrance. 


To the face of every stream and pool 
the sky has given the body of the 


sword and murror. 


Of dress and ornaments not a trace re- 
mains in the anemone-field and garden. 


ORR HEINE er 


te ele im otiss les (Farhang-i-Anand Rdj). 2. iol do Gil 5» 3 1 jlex! * by way 
of trial.’ 4 MS. 5! 5. MS. Wanting. ' 6 MB wete 7. MS. s?', 
8. The eight paradises are followed by a sea of ether and a sea of vapour. 9 Qslo» is 05,5 lay 


10. On the surface of streams and pools, the frozen ice is shining like a sword or mirror. 
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Ls, LS The (autumnal) blast has turned every 

due 5 Use 2h into a mine of gold, just like 
21, Gh ~» 25 53 OF the alchemy of the king’s justice. 

: ie» Sk jdjle 2 With the song of birds every Judas-tree 

( rina 30sie) iat, ta seen an orchestra. 

|} 240 b  dbséy! is)! 

| ; ae es Sl gi 5) Ole p> 2 eS a > 


: a ee resh happiness, in autumn, in every 
'y diy» GG ml 


" at J BY Bo cae 0 Diag com 0 Me mad 
OF ore ean in honour of a friend is wel 
WBe yee dele « a5 aye 





J LYRIC 
Gt dle. Seconp Exorpium 
1) Ges gf Ose pro Ob oe a 
P e or ( with t e fragrance 
by ile oul? [ sn 5 OF onl subed. 


6.4 rd OLS 1) crs I find no trace of thy mouth: who has 
$1 gus y cil oles as (ever) found a trace of the traceless ? 
J 


sl is For such a mouth, none hath found in 
- Ore 92 oth ols the world a match—save my heart 
1) gles Oke oo dS & (which is also traceless). 

$ #Y Ob ) sa ome The threads of Chinese silk have more 


thickness than your waist. 





cml ys AT oy 3992 we ee aT For even with my flights of fancy I cannot 
perceive such a waist. 


1. Royal justice is alchemy because it makes the country rich. Jalalu’d-Din Dawanl says in the 
Akhlaq-i-Jalali “ the influence of even an hour's justice extends to all subjects and abides very long.” 
See the Calcutta edition, p. 59, (1911): 9 dupe 20, datyd che dep Cele Ky Jue J 


Ailer Soleelpas 2. Le. With yellow leaves scattered by the autumnal blast. 3. The autumnal festival of 
Mihrgin was celebrated from the 16th to the 21st of Mihr each year. 4. Falaki’s device of commencing an 
ode as a qasidah and ending it as a ghazal with a new mafia’ is mentioned by Shams-i-Qays in his al- 
Mu'jam ft Ma‘ytri Ash’ari'l-'Ajam pp. 392-393 of Mirzi Mubammad's edition. 5. MS. 5S 6. 9 wanting 
in MS. 7. For the Chinese silk parniyin, see Berthold Laufer’s Sino-Iranica, p. 537, Chicago (1919). 
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Key! [ 5] 0089 95 oe Kel op ep 
1) Gem » SS -» om 


eee et yal jl ab 
ly J \y _ 2 cores 9 <a 
2s A Bo Glo giles 


1) Gleb gs a! ob 
dle ale 4c gi Cle 52 
I) GigE gem 9! oy 
usm © axe) sale ly Ose 
1) Gea gS ome 6 
AU ym AT Ke Ol Sy tem 
1) GBI am et ge 


ds sls aS erala fy nm 


en hw) 2 oe 


os ly ws 


yr! 
SO nl 
os », oS uty SK ol! 
) Gb St Oe ab 
Pe > eS G 
) Gb ws ciy » JE 
dhe dae SU te 
1) Gost 9 Git oe 
oS hey ole pal op! 
) dle 2» s NA we 


1. MS. 3 
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Like my (blood-shot) tears, thy lips have 
lent a portion of their colour to every 
ruby and carnelian. 


With the fire of my grief for thee, my 
stature has become twisted and bent 
like a cane. 


I had a happy heart, (supremely) satisfied, 
more than any king's. 


In loving thee it has become so (afflicted) 
that may its pain not be experienced by 
any patient. 


How could you deem it compatible with 
your goodness to make what it was 
what it is? 


Take (all) thy pleasures—but refrain 
from doing what will displease a master, 
iike (our) emperor. 


The just monarch whose (illustrious) 
rank has scattered to the winds (the 
record of) every world-conqueror,. 


O king, thy majesty is to the sun what 
the pheenix is to the bone.® 


O sire, to (uttering) thy thanks, heaven 
has consecrated the (poetic) talents of 
a sweet singer like me. 


Until the change of air changes the 
condition of each season, 


Save, with thy design, may no Fid and 
Mihrgan be construed as an auspicious 
omen. 


May God link to thy existence, the life of 
every person, old and young! 


. wanting 2. MS. acim. The meaning of acia is lent. 3. MS Gs 4 MS. 


gpmtic! 5 The pheenix is supposed to feed on bones. Cf. Sa‘di: 


ayy gee! 9 2y9m Olyre! © 


Consequently, “’ even as the phoenix consumes bones, the king's majesty consumes the sun's glory.” 


oylo pt OT 5! Ole» dam » Sle 
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Verses in the ode 63: Madras MS. 62 ; ' Printed edition 40 * 


New Verses (MARKED N) 23 * 


ONLY THE NEW VERSES ARE NUMBERED 


eS 39) Sar Amy 
pyle ot Po a Sa, 
pie 22 ee! 
22 a 
oy)» pd aS 1 ali) KS 
im me ale 1h 
e152 Se ok! 
aylod dm go cud jaF Jas! 
aS atl ls wlS 
ayS Am Ae! oe cps 
pli! 9 ne AAT op 


N 10 LS Le 2k gm ceed SS 


N 
N 


1% gy ab is frivolity 
C—5 


Dlg tage y Ae ot 
pjldke, Sle sash 
py lal of Sei 9 0yl> we 
ayb — op Am pe 


els get Obey nif 


eye GIP 83) lage 
Ses AT) Sore & 
roy des ol aS! 
eS Ams Gteye 
ste Jo atail 
PS ose! Kem Jo! 
Jo ot 8d cigs 
SAA, Dh 3 
ejay) SS ole lS 
won He ne tele Cy! 
nee! pao 9 y Udi! dam oy 
BK Ae e du 
Jogene oly 155 
IB Syke ok j (pS dam 253 
pilyds ci 


Dk Gj lhe ty al ae 


* alo Jo 


vg! Gy disgrace 10. Notice the use of the 4 elements. 11. ie. 


ab oid OT 53 9 acy Jd lye 
13. Madras MS. ,21/5, 


177 


: .. Verse 444 of printed edition and No. W below, are wanting in Madras MS. 2. See Diwdn-i-Falaki, 
verses 429-468. 3. Contrary to the procedure adopted by me, in this ode I have 


iven also the old 
verses, use the very large number of new verses cannot be appreciated if they are 


from the 


old verses. 4. MadrasMS .ii5 5. Madras MS.42\: 6. Madras MS. illegible. 7. “I took 


a reckoning of myself, in matters of love : the sum-total of my reckoning was grief.” 8. Madras MS. 
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. Madras MS. ng sic! 


N pylStl ete 99} cite 
pyleent jg aS lin 
N pbs Jo Oe j oS x 
ay re ed Os= 0) nm) 
mE x oe 9 Ae 2» 


w * asl) 


N ple Ose cul) ould cn! 
olde we dee yl & 
ey) cee AT Ne jal 

NF pyhced Comal gi hee pe 
Oh ees el a! 
pyly rect gl cds 5S 
py Gel cue gh code 5S 
alo oS » & aS =k s 
pica! pile am jl ok 
alt he ge sales ol 

N sjlis 9 dyads gf 0850 

py! gated Ime. cil 

eye 9 y5 cued Cute jy 
poleeji  pdp ls 

palpate jdeus 52 


N 
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rd LES Jo Oye j date yo N 
P25 Sf gS eam oll 
FN oT of oS UN 
IS s Hijet » 
SoS) & do bh w 
cxf S Se AE 
Fe jl) sp gp? stip as N 
cul Gee Ge pl ae N 
nd 39 ej ekye? 
* rot cu gS gee yo N 
Sli ore I I 
Olept ols Sy OU 
ore ee ne” ad mally 
oily pete SHAS vl: 
bh Sah ataff 
At gp j!- Gi Olpe spats N 
Sel fe JRA Sat Ope 
eS a 5 Sw Slye 5! 
AS Aah ej See 


9 nu ye St Ce jl N 


. So in Madras MS.; but in my edition of the printed Diwin, ¢ 5 


‘This verse is wanting in Madras MS. 3. In original Madras MS. acim The meaningof ari. 


“ bent." 4 2,<\ is assistant. 5. ,\<.2 is assistant. 6. Madras MS. aS 13} 


8. Madras MS. aS pig 9. The six letters of the word 4a: 











EY 
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N pylatin fee “age ne Ole py Ose 95 jl - pry 9 N 
N pyle syle F jy Ate AT ce elo N 
N pled cud yt Gye ach cl Jes aS N 
Nok pi US yl ST 1) gb tal eee == Ohya N 
1 
N ph Glee wy Sh AF slam 
8 . . ** 
Noybsel jail Gish py gj oT City 4s ge aged N 
NF aU Ge de de 92 pd wl 55 fs wi jlo N 
Nf) Soy die 5 AS he te wT i ON 
N pyle g G25 gi oye oF 1) lt st) US Wyo N 
plo 9 S oe gate & oS of ST Jie s! 
S25 ath gs 3! oF iy Ne 85 J 
"oF sl Ae *GFasl » g SN 
ples 9 ae sh cre sl r= sles 9 al de 
mle Oe ce GS 50 Ch a Le) 
me i s2 SF Sk > we owe CS Se | 
N pylet Khe ol ope Scat clm § E+ wt Oe N 


1. Falaki always describes the seven planets in their proper order. After Saturn ats 
there should have been a description of Jupiter; but the verse on Jupiter is missing. 


2. After Mars¢ _,should follow an account of the Sun ; but the verse on the Sun is wanting. 
3 (jt -=atis the immersion or disappearance of a planet on account of its nearness to the sun. 


Mercury said : “* because of the heat of the king's sword I am burnt in fire every two or three months—” 
citeding to the constant wasten of tho hing, 4 iSSggis steward. 5. Wanting in Madras MS. 
6. This is a bold emendation of mine for the original MS. of Madras reads : 
Al 5 sAy Jl 4S 2 5S sic | 
7. ‘ If thou art the head of created beings, I am the honoured object of the creator.’ The Madras 
MS. reads jE ot jl for =F yl 


8. 5a is Sirius. 
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N ots. S00j) a9d “os ens § SU NS Op N 


aye Gel sy oS poy alin ee 4S cyl 5. 
aylgn Se gp te oS Ky Shel Sted jlo ® Sig j 
ays “% Ct» GS 42 F Fale Jj Ie » 


ay) ye es ale a5 ot | gm I 3) els aS oe an 


yt opt me nt fy we ol yd pas Jo 5 
aS r5 al, ge & pom FE aT Jy eel 


Sob cml oe ow ST Pa gS sly gh Olam 
° * * * 
ODE XI (TARKIB-BAND) 
Verses in Printed Edition 69 
Verses in Madras MS. 67 
New Verses Nix 
The following are the variants of the Madras MS., the numeral in brackets being 


the number of the verse in my printed edition of Falaki’s Diwan. 


1. MS yg’ for om and os) for 2) (848). 2. MS. Ohm for Ok» 


and pstisn for sktia2a (849). 3. MS. pe ok for pe»! (851) 


4. MS. 3) for Q)p and 6A » oli, for cp alt: (852). 5. MS. 
ep 5 Si ya 8 for Spi hj (855). 6. MS. su for So (859). 
7. MS Sj Jd for sph bus and ,l5 for 35 (860). 8. MS. J& for 
le i syb for band wi} )> for $9) » (861). 9. MS. »l.wanting (862) 10. MS. 


aAiSQUL sic! for a4 (866) it. MS. 6 “for yiG and ay sicfor a\, 


869). 12 MS. 25) bil b! for <25)b 9 lb! (870). 13. MS. Verse Mis- 


sing (871) 14. MS. , and ) Wanting (872) 15. MS. jh ee for lice 


(876). 16. MS. NS 9 .0i for SNS as (879). 17. MS. Sky" for Jus 


«J are two small stars in the nose of the sign Leo forming the eighth mansion of the Moon. 
In original MS 5) a 3. In original MS. a 4 Madras MS. Qj! 
Madras MS. wanting 
This is the reading of the Madras MS. which is far preferable to the reading of my edition of 
the Diwdn-i-Falaki, viz, ds sS2 & hn Olan 


7,8, 9410 & 11. These variants I had independently suggested in my printed edition. 
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(880). 18. MS. Ji, for Jie (882). 19. MS. Gb for st (883). 20. MS. tn for er 
(884). 21. MS. ot for J (885). 22. MS. 43)5] for 055.5 (886). 23. MS. 
gf SL wl cul) for |) cal yT (891). 24. MS. 31 for 5 asl (892). 25. 
MS. yolp ? for si and .. for 5 (893). 25. MS. 242. ji (gla in and hemistich for 
rte Camel Sat (894). 26. MS. _~, for Sr (895). 27. MS. sla. for Sj 
(898). 28. MS. Verse missing (gor). 29. MS. an2S 9 scS for aS cS (902). 
30. MS. a pilly wanting (905). 31. MS. yy Wanting (908). 32. MS. yw 4 for 
FF (909). 33-MS. wT o3h5 for AT; (or), 34 MS. UF for 5,5 (912). 


ODE XII 
Verses in Printed Edition 46 
Verses in Madras MS. 15 
New Verses Nit 


Verses missing in the Madras MS. are 3-4 ; 8 ; 11-13 ; 15-23 ; 25-26 ; 28- ped. 2-33; 
6; and 38-46. The followi are the variants in the as MS., the n rin 
Conchete ackets being the number of the verse in my printed edition of Falaki’s Diwan. 


1. MS. O25 for eo (6). 2. MS. os... for oy and Je for Sle (7). 3. MS. 
daael gm 9 5} for Amar! gui and wil¢ for susli¢ (10). 4. MS. OL} for sls 5 caeey gm yD for 
3pm 72 ad Sle nanan FOF Slay one? (30). 5. MS. y wanting and ¢ _, for 55 (37). 


ODE XIill 
New Verses : 36 


cents * OS PTE ie a With the (autumnal) showers of Mihr- 
eae OEE ae {the ourth Perth the (cold) winds 
a -,.)_. 5 ey ace o! e : wit (cold) wi 
oo lem eb oy! = wrens of Day,® the heat of the world’s 
temper has subsided. 
. : 7 : When the auspicious cavalcade of Mihr- 
OF y+ User eS ge dey 9? Oe an arrived, the king of autumn took 
cots Byer Fly Ole okt is seat on the dais of Mihrgan{’s 
celebrations]. 


i These variants I had independently suggested in my printed edition. 
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mass wily SF ahem ag ney 
Sei Olde dee dete 1} 


PEGI rant SAA ge > Any gm 
cae Oly JP IN I Cee oy py! 
My) BNP 52 eke ay Tigh 


cents OAT 29 oo 35 Hl y 


ym 9 Ff age mil ole me 
Sati ONyiej y ISIE ae pail 
as Je IWFordy jl Gh & 
= @? “ste — T ar 
Sti Okey Kary one. a 
QL aT STI KSe ¢ Olje glare 
Suedd < pe oS Ob eo & 


okt aS ne Gadi yl, Oe y2 
ai ON rn ole Ose ee 0° 
wre ort ores HL) apm 
anti Oly nigh a om Ope pee 
PH ie 3? Olpe S ge jl ee 
ct OL IL SE GA» 
Olpay? Sead 456" 9 Sd le j! 
candids ety gin y Lol Sr pre dipdane 
gy) Ole cemyQ cIyo Sy )» 
etd "Del SL ye Ly 5 Wl ve 


is mischief-maker. 2 


»s$ aa 


; s! refers to Any gm 


ohal for eAa.!' 6 MS re). co 7 Ms. 
9 


the footnote thereto. 
6* 


Stellar 


July 


On the pulpit whence the nightingale 
recited the sermon of the rose has the 
black-hooded, mischief-maker raven 
now taken his seat. 

The sun has suffered ‘dejection’ and 
has put on, with modesty, a veil on the 
face and settled down in seclusion. 


In sorrow for the sun’s loss, the lotus with 
the blue raiment has filled its eyes 
with tears and settled down in a pool. 


The narcissus has put its crown on the 
head—and autumn has displaced from 
the meadow, the rose and saffron. 


Since the nightingale has been banished 
from the realm of the garden, the 
(brigand-)raven has come in _ for 
policing the garden ! 

Eid and autumn have come: happy the 
man who takes his seat in the month 
of Mihrgan[’s festival] by the side of 
his kind (sweetheart like a) moon. 


If thou hast not seen spring in autumn, 
behold how in the season of autumn 
the king presides at his banquet like 
spring. 

The Kay-Khusraw of the world, Mina- 
chihr, with a face like the sun and 
enthroned like Jamshid and Nashirwan. 


A monarch in whose territory 
vassal-king is like a hero. 


every 


With his knowledge, munificence and 
degree of excellence he is in the world 
like Jamshid and is seated on the 
throne like the sun. 


At the palace of his government and 
youthful fortune, Saturn sits like a 
veteran Hindé sentinel. 


dejection is 25s and stellar exaltation 


in the preceding verse. 4 MS. 4! 5. MS. 


aca sic! 8 MS. jde for rere 


For the association of the words 4. and si:, and 9\_, with O55 see verse 226 above and 











elements have been mentioned 


1950 
1 


9) Ob ee F@Ue yo Aiba 
can Ole 72 Gy’ jhe & age 


jh lye * tet ST y Ghd OT 5! 
Sand Olas 9 le Cons Fj9? » 
Vy gem « oe aS lay chi s 
Saal Oly Ol patel Ls eed 
Fema ys 92 pets gyal aS 5295 
comme Qld. ol » 29) ly} 292 
ET sll ome we Te 2 
ets OF GE » 9 Hy OF ps 5! 
SSS, Oe Se de 
cats OL? Sa 9 yt a A > 
Okeal z cas 
Fae G 
dof de Con) tt AT Soe Cl 
coats Olay ay yd obi ty 5 


as js ail; 
cents OL; pal plo 


gah Bh sch ce ok! 
cos QL! be 5» cil! abe 55 
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“eee eeeeereeeeneeneenee 


When Venus saw on every side the ranks 
of his minstrels, she took her seat in 
their midst with intense happiness. 


With the water a his benevolence and 
the fire of his wrath, a thousand times 
have vapour and smoke settled on 
heaven and hell. 


With the dust-storm raised by the hoofs 
of his horse, a hundred times has 
mist, (accompanied by flashes) of light- 
ning settled on the household of the 
envious (foe). 


Every tribe wherein the fire of his revenge 
was enkindled, quickly did the smoke 
of decline settle on that tribe. 


To behold the liberality of the palm 
(of his hand), wherever a gem exists, 
it comes forth from the depth of 
the mine to the surface. 


His elephantine sword and the shafts of 


his arrows have penetrated the brain of 
the fierce lion and the raging elephant. 


Good fortune spread itself out at the 
threshold of (his) times and endured, 
with its diffusion, till the end of times. 


For fear of thee, O king, the ocean has 
fled before a drop into a spout. 


Because of thy auspicious flag and sub- 
lime judgment, Faith has obtained a 
safe-conduct and sits (undisturbed) 
in (this) land of safety. 


1. As Falaki invariably describes the seven planets of the Ptolemaic system, in their proper order, 


three verses on Jupiter, Mars and the Sun are missing. 2. 


the Moon are missing. 4 MS. , > 5. 


“ mist (or vapour?) accompanied by flashes of lightning. 7. ic., 


but undoubtedly the correct word 1s oe for Ke is a kind of arrow. 9. Sic! 


reading 15 aks Ob; »l e' 


and -«.!5 in such fashion ? 
— 


Including WT and 


6 aisly jLd eet 


MS. saw 3. The verses on Mercury and 
lof the preceding verse, the 4 
l am presuming that Falaki means )\aaele Le 


>” A : a . 
——5 9 s MS wo Gai 


My forced 


‘ 


G « 5,5 31 but can the words 5 15 3! be wedged in between G 
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ges iF Ky cutriy 
cat Oba le pn wt S 
Fr Ss F ta ke Sy 
Saeed OF 3151 4! ts ay 5! 
oS dof sil gf & ly gato 
cw Op mes oly 4 Cawley 
aided 95 py Cuediy jm 9 A 
i ly pm HY Ose SY 
O9T SIL oT erp Ane 9 Le ji! 
ces Olings Jo ph Obey 52 
Oly JF onl SS ete tUhe glow 
Sati Olay 92 2% Sle Ose eile 5 
[+] 
[st de] 


Stile Sle ns [Sa ] slebol 


S Se mn a Gs Sly of 
OLS cule, SLT IaT Jo 
St OT 2 Ole Ole jl y 212 OG 
gt gf jhe SGI eb uf 


Till the war-cry of the ox-headed mace 
was not raised, how could the Lion of 
Victory become the device of the 
Kaviani flag ? 

Whosoever stood for a little while as a 
slave before thee, remained seated 
till eternity—undisturbed by the ma- 
chinations of the sphere. 

He who bore malice towards thee got 
up as a formidable foe but sat tine 
as a curious weakling. 


Eid and autumn have come to serve at 
thy banquet: on such a day, through 
thy glory, it is possible to sit down 
wcuat (to a feast). 

ate gin Se Sass of joy out of hn Eid 
(of Mihrgan) who took his seat in the 

garden now, according to the heart's 
me of his friends. 

O gazelle-eyed (beauty), recite this fluent 
lyric which, like a sapling of wisdom, 
has struck root in the soul. 


LYRIC 
Seconp Exorpium 


For my soul, the desire of seeing thee has 
overcome the desire of living: love 
for thee is lodged within the (chambers 
of this) loving heart. 


Thou art the treasure of Croesus 
and every single hair of thine is a 
coiled snake sitting as a guard on that 
treasure. 


Every heart which left thy embrace 
even for a little while died (on the spot) 
and remained outside the (circle of 
the) living. 


If 1 am happy with thee and with the 
sphere for a while, thou sayest: 
(behold) in spite of me, Falaki is 
happy." 


1. It appears from this verse that the Lion was also the device of the Persian flag in the time of 
Mindchihr I The dynasty of the Shirwangbahs was termed Kesranid 


2. MS. MS 
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Ss * ly oe is the Treasure of Croesus (Farhang-i-Anand Rdj) 
e 


s. The words cos QUID |. 96 are put into the mouth of the beloved. 
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DIWAN MADRAS 
bas lec elo - UL O Love, neither give nor seek trouble 
ws satidhie tthe from a pense whe sits under the 
we Ole ol Cole al 55 shadow of His Majesty's patronage. 


She sel gf 50 PY] om 9 The threshold of thy door, (O king), is 
a ° the object of life: whosoever sat at 
enti Olea op paS pe THe jl ony this threshold, escaped-from death. 


abel pe 2 gi ytd AT OL arya Live for ever, for thy rank on the seat of 
re : 7 ae a with abiding 
owe loge Ue» gh  b onour and perpetual glory. 


’ - ao aS sb 2 ot ace May he live so long that they may say : 
a auf oo pe, eae “His life is co-eternal with a hundred 
imams ON Oj! 905 s!je40,’’ — thousand se convuries ead Coumnds 


ODE XIV 
Verses in Printed Edition 32 
Verses in Madras MS. 24 
New Verses Nix 
Verses missing in the Madras MS. are 177; 184-186; 188; and 191-193 of my 


printed edition. The following are the variants in the Madras MS., the number in 
brackets being the number of verse in my printed edition of Falaki’s Diwan. 


1. MS. Jscfors ye i a) for om and | Wfor ij (162). 2. MS. six for ola 
and ey for ayers (163). 3: MS. a, for si and iT 
for ~~ (164). MS SF fr cw od S¥ for sl 
(166). . MS. one) for ens} _» (169). 6. MS. Sig illegible and ~J>5 
for cy (170), 7. MS. 4, for 2 and ety for saiyh (173). 
8. MS. jlilforsizelandstzcl for sll (174). 9. MS. 55 = for ly 
and DS peg for DS 9 pete (176). 10. MS. yi for yee (178). 
Il. MS. jis |) as tb. for game 95 i 9 urlbs i and 5’, for Si (179). 
12. MS. JIS” for OS i p> for wy ; and sins for 32 2 Oe (180). 
13. ett for dye and ,1% for dy (181). 14. MS. , for As 9 | pgeeye for 
i and 2) for > (182). 15. MS. — for 9 cuj (187). 16 MS 


rye for ed (189). 17: y9ty for Os5# (190). 


1. Of these 318 verses, 3 ‘repeated verses’ of Ode VIII have to be subtracted— hence there are 
315 absolutely new verses in this collection. 
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ODE XV 
Verses in Printed Edition 39 
Verses in Madras MS. 10 
New Verses Nit 
sge-tas) 4g-90 end tigate. The following ore the verinins is dhs Slades MAA: 


the number in brackets being the number of the verse in my printed edition of Falaki’s 
Diwan. 


1. MS..J> 55 3LJillegible; and S3})! for.¢9},] 9(23). 2. MS. Gy} ford, (129). 
3. MS. j for a; and Sh; Ps) Oe a for 94S cal jl es» (132). 4. MS. 
Jobs for cp gl (135). 5s. MS. ord for os (140). 6. MS. o> 296 
for AS OU gm ou (161). 


Hap1 Hasan, 
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ORIGIN OF SPECULATIVE THOUGHT IN ISLAM 


SLAM, the religion of complete surrender tothe Divine Will appeared 
among the Arabs, a Semitic race claiming descent from Abraham 

(on whom be peace). The Arabs ofthe Prophet's day, as even those of 
today, were either the free nomads of the desert areas or traders of the few 
settled towns on the fringe of the desert and on the coast-line. Mohammad 
(on whom be peace), the Prophet of Islam, was born in Mecca, the most 
famous of these towns in the Hejaz. Mecca was a great trading centre 
on the ancient trade route—from Yemen tothe North and on to Syria and 
the lands of the Byzantines. Arab tradition had it that the famous 
House of God in Mecca, the Ka‘ba was the world’s first Mosque, dedi- 
cated to the worship of the One God, Allah ; that it was built at Allah’s 
command by Abraham and his son Isma‘il ; that Abraham left Isma‘il 
in charge of it and that the Arabs were his descendants. As such, the 
Ka‘ba became in course of time the most revered place of worship in 
all Arabia and the place of annual pilgrimage. Arabs from every part of 
the country came to it to offer homage and worship and so anxious were 
they to do so that they even suspended for four months *in the year 
their favourite pastime and occupation of mutual warfare, raids and 
loot in order that pilgrims could travel unmolested to and from the 
Ka‘ba. The caretakers of the Ka‘ba and its chief votaries were the 
tribe of Quraish, who on that very account came to be regarded as the 
most noble of the Arabian tribes. They were the real aristocrats of 
Arabia and the Prophet was born amongst them. 

It appears, however, that the Arabs had had no prophetic guidance 
after Isma‘il and that in course of time the worship of the One God 
Allah degenerated into a very crude animistic polytheism. But the 
concept of Allah as the Supreme God still remained in the background. 
The lesser deities which had been ascribed by popular belief greater 
power and direct interference in the affairs of men, monopolized the 
attention and homage of the worshippers. The result of this transference 





1. Dhigqa‘d, Dhilhij, Muharram, Rajab. 
2. Qur. (XXXVI, 3,7). 
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of allegiance from Allah to Lat, Manat and the other deities was disastrous 
in the extreme. Morals degenerated, human life lost all sanctity and 
the ties of brotherhood between Arab and Arab were loosened. 

Even during this period of religious nihilism, however, a few noble 
souls remained true to Allah and the religion of Abraham. They were 
called Hanifs (the upright) and before his prophethood, Mohammad 
(on whom be peace) also could have been counted among their number. 

“ And they say : Be Jews or Christians, then ye will be rightly 
guided. Say (unto them, O Mohammad) Nay, but (we follow) 
the religion of Abraham, the upright (Hanif), and he was not of 
the idolators."” Qur'an, II, 135. 

The religion of Islam, as preached by Mohammad was a deliberate 
most earnest attempt to wean people from their. evil ways and to restore 
them to the fold of Allah wherein they could live truly human and noble 
lives. Mohammad never claimed to be the founder of a new religion. 
He wanted Arabs to return to the religion of their father Abraham ‘ the 
Friend of God’ (on whom be peace) and before Mohammad (on whom 
be peace) the supreme representative of Semitic Monotheism. Every 
prophet’s religion is described in the Qur’an as Islam, i.e., ‘ surrender to 
the Will of Allah. ’ 

In addition, the Qur’in describes Mohammad (on whom be ce) 
as ‘ the Seal of Prophethood,”? i.e., as the Last of the Prophets. It isa 
moot question. Why should the line of prophecy come to a term ? The 
usual answer, of course, is that Islam as expressed by the Qur'an and 
the Prophet is the quintessence of Islim as expressed by the earlier pro- 
phets. Iqbal,* however, has very cogently answered the question in his 
own way as follows : “‘ Prophecy was necessary during the infancy of man- 
kind just as instinct is necessary for the preservation of animal life before 
the advent of intelligence. Instinct ceases to have its original value and 
potency with the birth of Intelligence. | That is why man with his all- 
embracing intellect is not a creature of instinct as lower animals are. 
During the earlier stages of human development, however, man’s intellect 
was not strong enough to solve the riddle of the universe. But the 
universe with all its mystery and terrifying vastness and problems was 
there as man’s environment. Hence God in His Mercy provided man 
with ready-made codes of life-—codes which embraced every aspect of 
man’s thought, feeling and volition through the inspired teaching of the 
prophets. All this time human intellect was trying to find its feet. Ex- 
perience developed and was organized into a few arts and sciences. And 
among the Greeks, Romans and Jews it flowered into Philosophy, Law and 
Religion, respectively. Now the Qur'an makes an epoch in that ‘the 
period of blind and unquestioning faith’ as the test of loyalty to God is 
declared ended. Instead an appeal is made to man’s Reason which is 
considered fit to testify to God's Existence, Might and Beneficence. ” 

1. Qur. XXIII, 40. 
a. Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, pp. 119-121. 
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Iqbil’s argument, noted above, finds support in the language and 
spirit of Qur’anic teaching. 

In every page of the Book, the reader is admonished : ‘Don’t you 
think ? don’t you reflect ?” Man is urged to ‘ consider,’ ‘to der,’ 

‘to see and hear,’ etc. This appeal to ’s Intelligence and Intellect 
is made hundreds of times in the pages of the Qur’an. On the contrary, 
in most ancient scriptures, right up to the Gospels of — (on whom be 
peace) the only test of loyalty to God is ‘ childlike faith.’ ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me for theirs is the kingdom of God ’—-sums up 
the correct religious attitude. Mohammad (on whom be peace) then 
is the last of the prophets because in his teaching prophecy reaches its 
term and is succeeded by the Intellect, God’s great gift to man. Nor is 
here any antagonism between the two for every creative effort of the 
Intellect itself depends on Sagacity, the nearest approach we can now 
have to Revelation.’ 

With this background of Religion surcharged with Reason it is no 
wonder that Speculative Thought and Philosophy took comparatively 
early root in Islam. But before we turn to consider their origin, a word 
more is necessary about the nature and mentality of the people among 
whom they flourished. 

Speculative Thought cannot flourish with profit among a people 
whose imagination and thought are fettered by superstition, rigid custom, 
antique tradition, and a too credulous bent of mind. The nomad Arab 
was very fortunate in this respect. He was a star-gazer in the solitude and 
immensity of his deserts. e had his deities, of course, but it is difficult 
to say that he loved or respected them. His attitude towards them was 
entirely businesslike. He was a thoroughgoing materialist as his 
objections against the doctrine of a life after death show. Indeed his 
religious nihilism had a scientific ring about it. 

When he sinned he‘ sinned valorously ’ to use an expression of Luther's. 
His description in the Qur’an is very apt and reveals his character 
to us.* “ The wandering Arabs are more hard in disbelief and hypocrisy. ."’ 
He was strong and insistent in his denials and negations. He wanted 
‘brute facts’ and solid consequences to substantiate teachings and 
claims ; and metaphysical speculations which would have given joy and 
solace to the Persian or the Hindu heart could only incite him to contemp- 
tuous derision. If one may use a modern term, he was_ thoroughly 
‘ positivistic ’ in temperament and outlook. That is why when later on 
he took to speculative thought, he excelled in logic and the inductive 
sciences and left purely metaphysical speculation to his Persian co-reli- 
gionists. Even in speculative theology he was inclined more to Agsh‘arite 
Monadism with its severely scientific language and bias than to the easy- 
going rationalism of the Mu'tazila. 


1. Indeed the way in which the word Wahiy (inspiration) is used in the Qur'an shows that the Qur'an 
regards it as the universal property of life. Iqbal—Reconstruction, pp. 119-121. 


2. Qur'an, (IX. 97-131.) 
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In short, the pre-Islamite Arab was an independent and positive- 
minded creature, very much under the influence of poets and orators. 
Language was in his view God's greatest gift toman — oW! Jo. obvi ge 
“ He hath created man. He hath taught him utterance” (Qur'an, LV, 3-4). 
Nothing was worthy of respect in his eyes which did not possess the twin 
merits of purity and excellence of diction. He was so proud of his tongue 
that he dubbed the rest of the world ‘ajam (the dumb). His pride in his 
own tongue was thoroughly justified for history records that when Islam 
travelled beyond the confines of Arabia, the Arabic language was accepted 
wholesale by conquered peoples including those with the most ancient 
civilizations. There are at least three reasons why the early Muslim 
Arab did not waste time in pure metaphysical speculation :— 

(1) He was too busy doing things, conquering lands, founding 
cities and colonies and consolidating an empire, to think of abstruse 
questions which did not really concern him in practical life. 

(2) The Qur’an had already sublimated his positivistic bias. For 
instance, it is full of references to natural phenomena whose deep 
study is recommended to the om Muslim as ‘ signs of God.’ Now 
Natural Science is the study of these ‘ signs’ whereas pure Metaphysics 
is more often than not mere argument ‘ about it and about. ’ 

(3) The Qur'an expressly warns the believers against idle meta- 
physical questioning which could only confuse the mind and lead to 
no tangible good. Qur'an, VII, 85. ‘‘ They will ask thee concerning the 
Spirit. Say: The Spirit is by command of my Lord, and of knowledge 
ye have been vouchsafed but little. ”’ 

It was impossible, however, for a people fed on the Qur’an and as 
ifted as the Arabs, not to develop Speculative Thought for long. Within 
ess than a century, religious as well as secular speculation was in full 

swing. Medina (the seat of the Caliphate) became the fount of the reli- 
gious sciences while the two chief cities of Iraq, Basra and Kifa, gave 
shelter to the (comparatively) secular sciences. 

The most important single factor responsible for the rise of philoso- 
hical and general speculative thought in Islam was the need of Qur’anic 

weed As a matter of fact, the search for the rational foundations 
of Islam was begun by the Prophet (on whom be peace) himself, as is eviden- 
ced in the Qur’anic prayer “ God! grant me knowledge of the ultimate 
nature of things (tu ~») impressed on him.” The following were con- 
tributory factors :— ‘ 

(1) Within less than five decades of Muslim rule the Arab Muslim 
was mixing freely in the great cities of the empire with brother Muslims 
of different nationalities as well as with the non-Muslim subjects of 
Islim. The great tolerance of the caliphs towards the protected 
non-Muslims (Dhimmis as they were called) permitted them to discuss 
— of faith, worship and religion with Muslims and to press 
orward their own points of view. Indeed the tolerance and encourage- 
ment of religious debate was carried to extremes by the 
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Abbasid caliphs of the middle i Muslim theologians 
realized the danger of a slackening of faith as the result of debate and 
developed a ‘science of religious dialectic’ known as Kalam (Islamic 
Scholasticism). K /am met the danger very successfully and history 
records that not only were wordy victories scored but also that many 
— non-Muslim apologetics of their respective faiths embraced 
slam. 

2) The Muslim converts of non-Arab origin were also in need of 
guidance. The Qur’an was in the mother-tongue of the Arabs, and 
it was natural for the non-Arab convert to come across difficulties of 
interpretation. The Muslim theologians realized the need of guidance 
for these people and many religious sciences were developed accordingly. 
Some of these sciences are Hadith (Traditions of the Prophet) and 
Sunnah (Record of the Prophet’s sayings and practices). Inaccuracy of 
record was deemed a major sin and strict rules for the assessing of 
Testimony were evolved and unsparingly applied. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the Science of Hadith with its exacting rules of Testi- 
mony is the real origin and basis of the inductive approach to natural 
phenomena and to the scientific study of History. In laying down 
these strict rules of Testimony the theologians opened the way for 
later Muslim scholars and scientists to study the phenomena of Nature 
(‘ signs of Allah, as the Qur’an calls them) in the reverently inductive 
spirit inculcated in the Qur’an. 

As necessary complements to the study of Hadith, there were (1) 
the sciences of asmd-u-rijal Jb: s+! or biography of the people 
concerned with the handing down of Hadith. is was a gigantic 
‘Who's Who’ of the religious personalities of early Islam and a peculiarly 
Arab science; and (2) Rhetoric. Then there were sciences for the 
intimate study and correct interpretation of the Qur'an itself; viz., 
rhetoric, exegesis, philology, etc. In addition there was, later on, 
theology, the s ative science of Religion in general. 

It has already been said that Basra and Kifa (the two chief towns of 
Iraq) in the days of the Umayyads (+!) became in course of time the seats of 
secular learning, while Medina, naturally enough, was the fount and 
seat of the Sunnah and the religious sciences. , wo was a very busy 
seaport with trade-connections with the entire east, while Kifa was 
the seat of Government for the eastern provinces of the empire. Both 
these towns were centres of international contacts andthe Muslims of 
these places to some extent assimilated the influences from other centres 
and nations. There were Christian, Hellenistic, Persian and, to a slight 
extent, Indian influences at work. The urge for knowledge and the 
extreme pains the Muslims took to quench it cannot, however, be explained 
in terms of these influences. The motives had roots in the very essence of 
the faith which they professed. There was, for instance, the Qur’anic 
injunction to the Prophet (on whom be peace), and through him to the 

uslim, ‘6 y>5 —» to pray: Lord, increase me in knowledge .”” And 
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the Prophet himself had constantly urged his followers to seek knowledge. 
As a matter of fact, after the great battle of Badr, some Meccite prisoners 
of war were pardoned ransom-money on condition that they made some 
Muslims literate. 
The Prophet's acts in this connection were inspired by the Qur’anic 
account of his mission wherein it is stated : ‘“ Mohammad, the Apostle of 
Allah has been raised to show mankind His (Allah's) signs, to purify 
them, and teach them the Scripture and Hikmah"’ (knowledge). (We 
shall discuss this term a little later on). Every Muslim who sought 
Knowledge really sought Hikmah. Hikmah is not Philosophy proper, 
. though it is certainly wisdom in the broad sense of the term as used by ' 
’ the early Greek philosophers. 

It was then these Qur’anic and prophetic injunctions which sustained 
the average Muslim's thirst for knowledge for some centuries after the 
death of the Prophet (on whom be peace). 

During the five centuries of Abbaside rule (750 - 1258 A.D.), 
Baghdad became the seat of learning for the entire Muslim world of the 
east. The Caliph Mamin-ur-Rashid (813-833 A.D.), in particular 
encouraged translations of Greek philosophical works into Arabic. But 
as most of these translations were through the medium of the Syriac 
language, they were not accurate. But they paved the way for later 
work and as time passed, better and in many cases very accurate trans- 
lations were made directly from foreign languages into Arabic. Original 
contributions were also made. Even after the disintegration of the 
Abbaside Empire, when the Muslim world was split up into many minor 
states, and the Caliph was only a spiritual suzerain, learning and Arts 
were patronized by the rulers. The great university (one of the very 
first in the Islamic world), the Nizamiyyah, was founded in Baghdad in 
1065 A.D., by the Saljuks and in course of time a standard curriculum 
for graduates was ccubend ; but this did not prove an unmixed blessing 
for knowledge was stereotyped and learning and science stagnated. The 
fossilization was so complete that even today many religious colleges 
(madrasahs) in the Indo-Pak sub-continent teach only a slightly modified 
version of the Nizamiyyah curriculum. The Mongol invasion of the 
13th century A.D. which was responsible for the massacre of thousands of 
Muslim scholars and the destruction of every library and town inthe Muslim 
east, succeeded in killing both the zest for knowledge and the means to 
satisfy it. Even today the Muslim world cannot be said to have recovered 
from the shock of that great calamity. 


HIKMAH 









We should now turn to a brief consideration of the Qur’anic term 
Hikmah. It occurs again and again in both the Qur'an and Hadith and 
a consideration of the relevant passages can enable us to grasp its general 
connotation. 
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1. ““ Make not the revelations of Allah a laughing-stock (by your 
behaviour), but remember Allah’s grace upon you and that which he 
revealed unto you of the Scripture and of Wisdom (Hikmah) whereby 
He doth exhort you. (Qur’an, III, 81). 

2. ‘* When Allah made His Covenant with the Prophets, (He said) 
Behold that which I have given you of the Scripture and Knowledge 
(Hikmah), And afterwards there will come unto you a messenger and 
you shall help hira ’’—{Qur’an, III, 81 ) 

3. ‘‘ Our Lord—And raise up in their midst a messenger of 
their own from among them who shall recite unto them thy revela- 
tions, and instruct them in the Scripture and Wisdom (Hikmah) and 
shall make them grow. Lo—Thou, only Thou, art the Mighty, Wise. ” 
(Qur’an, II, 120). 

4. “ And Allah verily hath shown grace to the believers by sending 
unto them a messenger of their own who reciteth unto them His reve- 
lations and causeth them to grow and teacheth them the Scripture and 
Wisdom (Hikmah) ; although before (he came to them) they were in 
flagrant error. ”’ (Qur'an, III, 164). 

5. ‘‘ Even as We have sent unto you a messenger from among 
you who reciteth unto you Our revelations and causeth you to grow, 
and teacheth you the Scripture and Wisdom (Hikmah), and teacheth 
you that which ye knew not. ”’ (Qur'an, II,151). 

6. “‘ He giveth Wisdom (Hikmah) unto whom He will, and he 
unto whom wisdom is given, truly hath received abundant good. 
But none remember except men of understanding.” (Qur'an, II, 6-9). 

6. ““——-—-—We bestowed upon the house of Abraham (of old) 
the Scripture and Wisdom, and We bestowed on them a mighty kingdom.” 
(Qur’an, IV, 54). 

7. ‘* This is part of that wisdom wherewith thy Lord hath inspired 
thee (Mohammad). And set not up with Allah any other god, lest 
thou be cast unto Hell, reproved, abandoned.” (Qur’an, XVIL, 39). 

8. ‘And bear in mind that which is recited in your houses of the 
revelations of Allah and wisdom.—Lo! Allah is Subtle, Aware.” 
(Qur’an, XXXIII, 34). 

g. “ And verily, We gave Luqman wisdom, saying : Give thanks 
unto Allah; and whosoever giveth thanks, he giveth thanks for (the 

ood of his own soul). And whoso refuseth Lo! Allah is Absolute, 
ned of Praise.’’ (Qur’an, XXXI, 12). 
A look at the verses cited above shows that Hikmah is, at least, know- 


ledge and, in general, wisdom. And wisdom is nothing, if not God- 


iven Intelligence and Reason directed to the pursuit of the noblest ends. 
n this sense, Hikmah is very nearly Philosophy (love of wisdom) in the 


ancient pre-Socratic Greek sense of the term. I now cite a few definitions 
of Hikmah from Arab lexicographers. 


1. “‘ Hikmah is the knowledge of the best things by means of 
the best sciences. "’ (Lughdt)(~'). 
D—7 
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 Hikmah is the science in which is sought the true nature of 
hinge, as they are in Sonnet} as tar as is humanly possible.” 
(Taj- 6 ‘Uris, VIII,-253) (vs ic* 
“Tt is the know edge of” ‘igion, reason and truth.” (Tabari, 
Tafsir) ( #5 ab ): 

4. “It is the perfecting of the human mind by the acquisition of 
the speculative sciences and complete faculty for doing excellent deeds 
according to the ability possessed.”” (Baiddwi) (s » ). 

The Traditions of the Prophet also indicate that for him Hikmah 
was knowledge in the broadest sense of the term. The following eight 
citations are from the Musnad (+) of Imam Ahmad Hanbal. 

1.¢ That man is to be envied who possesses knowledge and he decides 
cases according to it and imparts knowledge to others. 

2. The men of wisdom or knowledge are like the starry heavens 
which guide travellers in the darkness of the night and in desert and 
ocean. 

3. The men of wisdom and knowledge are the real heirs of the 
prophets. He who gathers knowledge, gathers an ample store. 

4. Abu Darda heard the Prophet (on whom be peace) say: He 
who journeys in search of wisdom, Allah shows him the way to Paradise. 

5. The angels provide the wayfarer after knowledge with shade 
from their wings. 

6. Impart knowledge in easy ways ; create love for it in the seek- 
er's mind; do not drive him away by making it difficult for him to 
learn ; do not let yourself be angry when teaching. 

7. The Prophet (on whom be peace) told Zaid binThabit: | 
receive letters in Syriac. Can you read it? He said he could not. 
The Prophet told him to learn it, and he did so. 

7. If a learned man is asked a question and he deliberately declines 
to impart knowledge, he will have reins of fire in his mouth on the day 
of Judgment. 

8. Some prisoners of Badr were appointed to teach literacy to 
the children of the Ansar. 

g. Allah quickens hearts with the light of knowledge. (Mia’atta of 
Imam Malik) (“+ -U+,-). 

Even a cursory glance at these citations from the Qur’an and Hadith 
gives us the purport of the term Hikmah and also reveals the great im- 

»rtance of the search after wisdom and knowledge in the Islamic way of 
ife. Hence, it is almost a waste of time trying to discover the origin of 
Speculative Thought in Islam in foreign sources. 

Let us now turn to a brief consideration of the various branches of 

‘ilm (knowledge or science) in the early centuries of Islam. 


1. These citations are from the article Hikmah in the Cyclopedia of Islam. 


2. | am indebted for these citations from the Hadith to my learned colleague Professor Abdul Qayyum 
Butt, M. A. (of the Arabic Department). 


7° 
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BRANCHES OF HIKMAH (KNOWLEDGE) 


There is an Arab saying to the effect that there are really two impor- 
tant departments of Knowiedge; viz., knowledge pertaining to the 
Spirit and knowledge pertaining to the Body. This may be said to be 
the basis of the division of sciences into Religious and Secular. Another 
classification has also been current among Muslim scholars ; viz., that 
all knowledge is either Exoteric (‘ilm-e-zahir) or Esoteric (‘ilm-e-bdtin). 
This, all of course, is not equivalent to science of Body and science of 
Mind, nor to Secular and Religious sciences. Many religious sciences 
of early Islam were more Exoteric than Esoteric. It is not easy to define 
the connotation of the term Esoteric. It certainly is knowledge of the 
more mystical trends and aspects of Religion. Report has it that the 
Caliph ‘Ali was one of those specially enlightened by the Prophet in this 
regard. And there is also the tradition: “Iam the city of knowledge 
and ‘Ali is the Gate thereof" or as another rendering has it : ‘ I am the 
City of knowledge and Sublime is the Gate thereof.” 

This esoteric knowledge which later on developed into Tasawwif 
consisted mainly of mystical interpretations of those verses of the Q 1r’an 
which are technically called mutashabehat. But the subject is vast in 
scope and cannot be discussed here. 

According to Shahrastani, the problems which exercised the minds of 
the early scholars of Islam most were the following : 

1. Is man free to do what he desires and wills ? Can he choose ? 

2. What are the attributes of God ? Are they part of His Essence, 
or are they excluded therefrom ? 

3. Are man’s actions parts of his beliefs, or are they separate 
from them ? 

4. What is fundamental, Reason or Revelation ? 


Though the first problem has its roots in the details of practical life, 
the other four problems are purely speculative in nature. The fourth pro- 
blem (which had become prominent long before Speculative Thought 
in Islam assumed the shape of Philosophy in the Greek sense of the term) 
kept up its interest till the very last and we find no less a philosopher 
than Ibn Rushd devoting a volume to the respective claims of Faith and 
Reason. Perhaps it is the very nature of a philosophical problem to 
defy solution but to keep alive interest in it. 

The first problem, known as the ‘problem of jabr (—) and qadr (++) i.e., 
of necessity and freedom, was of great practical importance and elicited 
two extreme views and two cual extremist defenders. The first view 
was that (i) God is Omnipotent and man is only a helpless instrument in 
His hands. God preordains everything. He is a despot who “ Does 
whatever He Wills.” “ Verily I created everything with a fixed decree,” 
says the Qur'an. 

This view of the matter was in harmony with the ordinary pre-Islamic 
Arab view of God and led to Fatalism. This school of thought 
was founded by Jahm son of Safwan. Some members of this school held 
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that (1) neither action nor ability to act belonged to man, while (2) others 
declared that man had ability to act but that it was not effective. 

Some critics of the Omayyads have said (with what degree of truth, 
it is very difficult to determine) that their acceptance of Jabrite views 
was really calculated to excuse some of their own misdeeds as having 
been already decreed by Allah, but some justification for this accusation 
is found when one remembers that the founder of the school of ‘ freedom 
of choice’ or o Ma‘bad-al-Jahani was put to death by Hajjaj bin 
Yasuf in 80 A.H. for his condemnation of the Omayyads in the reign of 
Marwan ibn Abdul Malik. Ghailan of Damascus took up Ma‘bad’s view 
and said that it was man’s duty ‘ to enforce the good and to eradicate 
the evil’ (Qur'an). He also was executed by Hisham ibn Abdul Malik. 

The Qur'an contains verses which, when abstracted from their 
setting and background, can lend support to either of these views. Actu- 
ally the Qur’an accepts a middle position, and Hadith offers the same 
view. Ma‘bad and Ghailan could both with justice cite the verse : ‘‘ Verily 
God changes not what concerns any people until they change what 
depends upon themselves” (Qur'an). These verses were revealed 
according to the needs of the time and situation; and there is no real 
contradiction in them, for Allah Whose laws of nature preordain 
man’s destiny is also the Creator of man’s own nature which permits 
him within a limited sphere to build and mould his character. But 
this is not the place to assess the merits of this controversy. 

The Jabrites (Determinists and Fatalists) gradually merged into the 
Sifatiyyah (the Attributists) whose view was that the Attributes of God 
are distinct from His Essence. The Attributists (Sifatiyyah) themselves 
turned into the Resemblists (Mushabbtyyah) with the doctrine that the 
Attributes of God resemble those of human beings. 

The Qadriyyah (Free-willed) merged into the Mu'tazilites whose 
founder was Wasil ibn ‘Ata and with the Mu'‘tazilah we are already in 
the middle of the speculative stream. The Mu‘tazilah enjoyed the 
patronage of the Court when the Caliph Ma’mun-ur Rashid brought in 
Greek philosophic works in translation. These works naturally helped to 
colour views and provide argument against the Zahirites (Literalists) and 
the other relatively non-speculative schools. Philosophy in the Greek 
Tradition, in short, appeared on the scene when theological debate and 
dialectic had already become fashionable in the learned circles of Baghdad. 

To sum up : Speculative Thought appeared in Islam, because (1) the 
genius of the people dictated a look into the heart of things; (2) The 
Qur'an exhorts the believer to ponder on the ‘signs’ of Allah and ‘ tothink.’ 
This recommendation occurs hundreds of times in the Qur'an ; (3) the 
Prophet's (on whom be peace) own table-talk was broadly rationalistic 
in character. Nothing could be less dogmatic ; (4) Times were propi- 
tious for a Religion in harmony with Reason and Reason surcharged with 
deep religious feeling. , 

Kuwayja Asput Hamip. 























AL-MUHALLAB AND THE POETS 


L-MUHALLAB B. ’ABI SUFRA (died 82 A.H.), renowned as 
the military general and strategist who conducted a long drawn- 
out war against the ’Azariqa,' was endowed with a good taste in 

poetry which was shown in his ability to cite verses suited to the occasion*® 
as well as in his lively discourses with the warrior-poets of his army.* A 
few verses ascribed to him are also recorded* which, though they do 
not warrant our attributing any great skill to him, are yet sufficient proof 
of his interest in the art of poetry. At least his appreciation of a 
beautiful verse was quick and spontaneous. 

He was particularly generous with poets and made ample rewards 
to them, which sometimes amounted to thirty thousand dirhems (Agh. 
14/103). But it was quite characteristic of his personality that his patronage 
was chiefly confined to the warrior-poets among his troops. Being 
essentially a military chief, he never cared to purchase encomiums from 
those who would not serve him on the battlefield. His panegyrists 
were also the veterans of his army who only spoke of things which they 
themselves actually experienced with their patron. Thus we find that 
the poets, while urging their rival claims on him, also thought it 
necessary to prove their superiority as regards deeds of gallantry and 
sufficiency in war (cf. Agh. 11/159). 





I. See aay enticing on hile Statagy end Chalice of Genemabihip, & G.. Jun. spe, andien tis Late and 
Campaign against the ‘Azariqa, I.C., April, 1944. 


2. For example, when al-Hajjaj showed impatience of al-Muhallab’s policy of prolonged warfare, the 
latter cited the following verse to the messenger who brought al-Hajjaj’s letter :-— 
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672-3 cf. al-Watwat: al-Ghurar wa al-‘Urar, , 1299, P. 297. 
4 On the loss of his eye in ‘Ibn-Khallikin (2/146) :— 
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Apart from material gifts, al-Muhallab showed a great regard for 
poets and was always very careful not to give them any cause for dis- 
pleasure. He would take to task his own son, Habib, for having killed 
a particular dove which had been assured of protection by Ziyad 
al-‘Ajam in his impromptu verses. The pledge of Aba Lubiba (Ziyad) 
was as sacred to him as his own and he was not content till he had debited 
one thousand dinars, equal to the blood-money of a free man, to the 
account of Habib and paid the sum to the poet as compensation 
for the dove.' On another occasion he severely reprimanded al- 
Mufaddal for having offended the poet al-Mughira b. Habna’ by a dero- 
gatory reference to the latter’s leprosy and reconetled the poet with a 
gift of ten thousand dirhems.? 

The most prominent among al-Muhallab’s warrior-poets were Ziyad 
al-‘Ajam, Ka‘b al-’Ashqari and al-Mughira b. Habna’. Ziyad seems 
to have been attached to him ata very early date. An eulogy composed 
by him at the time of al-Muhallab’s first assumption of command of the 
campaign against the ‘Azariqa is preserved.* Besides a number of 
brilliant verses, Ziyad’s elegy on the death of al-Mughira b. al-Muhallab 
is particularly well known.‘ 

Ka‘b al-’Ashaari and sce ga b. Habna’ al-Hanzali are heard of 
during al-Muhallab’s prolonged campaign in Sabir. Ka‘b’s eulogies 
of al-Muhallab were of such a high order that some of them are reported 
to have even roused the envy of the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (cf. Agh. 
13/56; 60). Ka‘b also rose to the occasion by his oratory when al- 
Muhallab commanded him to convey the news of final victory over the 
"Azariga to al-Hajjaj (Agh. 13/55-6). 

The rivalry between Ka‘b and Ziyad once flared into open satire 
caused either by the memory of an old feud between the ’Azd and the 
‘Abd al-Qais, the respective tribes of the two poets, or by al-Muhallab’s 
special gift of an eloquent slave to Ziyad in consideration of the latter's 
physical drawback of incorrect pronunciation and bad dialect. It was 
in the heat of this quarrel that Ziyad uttered the verses which were 
supposed to contain a disparaging reference to al-Muhallab himself 
(vide Agh. 13/56). Eventually al-Muhallab exerted his influence to 
restore amity between the two poets.® 

Al-Mughira’s famous ode on the occasion of Qatari’s retreat from 
Sabir for which he received a huge reward from al-Muhallab has already 


and the following verse in ‘Ibn Nubdta: Sarh al-‘Uydn, Alexandria, 1290, p. 110: 
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1. Agh. (Sasi) 14/100 and Watway 20. 
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3. Al-Dinawarl: Al-’Akbbar al-Tiw4l, Leyden, p. 282 
4 Ibn Khallikin, Cairo, 1310-—a[147 
5s. Agh. 13/56-57; cf. also Ibid. 11/159 
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been noticed. Al-Mughira was treated with particular favour when 
al-Muhallab condoned a serious breach of discipline on his part. While 
at Sabir al-Muhallab dispatched an expedition commanded by one of 
his sons against the ‘Azariga in the direction of al-Ahwaz, al-Mughira, 
who was included in this expedition, slipped away without permission 
to his home and stayed there for one month and the army returned to 
al-Muhallab without him. In consequence his name was struck off 
the military register. On his return, however, al-Mughira tendered 
his apology to al-Muhallab in the form of an ode in which he said : — 

awe V9 Semler kK Us | had 3! cad)! pide ile. 

ped 3) GIS YI 05) pre. Vaid 2,1 5) 5 

Al-Muhallab accepted the apology and also ordered that al-Mughira 
be given his regular pay which had previously been stopped (Agh. 11/158). 

Among other poets in the army of al-Muhallab were al-Nu‘man b. 
‘Ugqba al- ‘Ataki, Habib b. ‘Auf, al-Salataén al- ‘Abdi and Baihas b. 
Suhaib whose quality of prudence and cautiousness was so highly prized 
by al-Muhallab.'- Hamza b. Bid had also had association with him.? 
Similarly Nahar b. Tausi‘a’s famous elegy shows that he must have 
had some contact with al- Muhallab juieete latter’s life-time. Another 

, Mukhtar b. Ka‘b al- ‘Aufi, is reported to have eulogised al-Muhal- 
ab (al-Marzubani: al- ‘Mu‘jam, p. 408). 

Al-Farazdaq was an exception inasmuch as his relations with al- 
Muhallab were of a different kind. He was wont frequently to satirise 
al-Muhallab and the ‘Azd Uman which tribe had long been opposed 
to the Tamim, al-Farazdaq’s own tribe. Ultimately al-Muhallab was 
compelled to ban the admission of the poet to his presence. The ban, 
however, only provoked al-Farazdaq to compose another lampoon 
against him.* At the time when al-Muhallab was to start for his 
campaign against the ’Azariqa, al-Farazdaq made a move to obtain the 
former’s favour through the mediation of Jarir. Al-Muhallab was 
ready to ‘purchase his honour’ from the satirist but Judai’, his kinsman, 
and Khairah, his wife, were strongly opposed to the blackmailer’s coming 
back. Thereupon al-Farazdaq gave further offence to the Muhallabids 
by satirising Judai’ and Khairah* the latter formed the subject of 
two other satires.® In later days the Muhallabids continued to be 
the butt of al-Farazdaq’s satires till Yazid b. al-Muhallab was entrusted 
with the governorship of al-‘Iraq and Khurasan on behalf of Sulaiman b. 
‘Abd al-Malik when the blackmailer’s unscrupulous opportunism impelled 
him to lavish encomiums on the sons of al-Muhallab and their illustrious 
father.* 

5. Moun. Yusur. 


Ss Kamil, 673. 2. Agh. 15/14. 3. Diw. (al-Sawi, 1353) 10. 
4. Agh. 19/28-29. 5. Diw. 149 and 609. 6. Agh. 19/29; cf. Diw. 374. 











IBN-AL“AWWAM'S KITAB AL-FILAHAH 


T is astonishing how such an important and epoch-making work 
as Ibn-al-‘Awwam Abu Zakariya Yahya ibn Muhammad's 
Kitab-al-Filahah, at once the most outstanding Islamic and 

monumental mediazval contribution to scientific agriculture, 
escaped the attention of writers like Ibn-Khallikan, Ya'qit and 
Hajji Khalifah; and such a careful critic as Ibn-Khaldan 
wrongly considered it to be a _ recension of Ibn al-Wahshiah’s 
spurious book, al-Filahah al-Nabatiya. It remained unknown to the 
western world until the eighteenth century, when the Lebanese scholar 
Michael Casiri (Ghaziri) drew attention in his Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Hispana Escurialensis, vol. I (Madrid 1760, pp. 323 seq.) to the complete 
manuscript of this work in the Escurial. Casiri’s pupil Josef Antonio 
Banqueri edited it with a Spanish translation in 2 vols. (1802). Another 
translation by Clement-Mullet, entitled Le livre d’agricultura was publish- 
ed in 3 volumes, in Paris in 1864-67. But Prof. Hitti of Princeton Univer- 
sity, New Jersey, pronounces his opinion that the translations are not 
satisfactory, nor is the editing as it should be. 

The Da'irat-al-Ma‘arif, Hyderabad, lithographed Ibn-al-‘Awwam’s 
book in its original Arabic in 1927, and Maulavi Sayyid Hashim Nadwi 
rendered it into Urdu (2 vols.) with a preface and occasional remarks. 

Ibn-al-‘Awwam bases his vast information primarily on agricultural 
knowledge attributed to the Nabatzans, pod undoubtedly from past 
Greek, Egyptian and Persian sources ; but quotes in his book many Arabic 
names also. His book deals with 585 plants. By far the most important 
matter discussed in the book consists of practical hints on soil preparation, 
irrigation, improvement by grafting, and preservation of fruit and other 
trees ; garden plants, grain cultivation and growing of vegetables, based 
on the experience of Muslim husbandmen in Spain during the period of 
Arab supremacy. 

There are useful statements concerning the diseases of plants (phyto- 
pathology) and their accredited remedies ; shrewd observations on influ- 
ence of the seasons, variations of temperature and moisture on plant 
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so Dray fruit and flower bearing, with clever devices for destroying 

insects and other we “Horticultural improvements consti- 
tuted the finest legacies of Islam, and the gardens of Spain proclaim to 
this day one of the noblest virtues of her Muslim conquerors ’’—Sarton. 

Among the works quoted. Ibn-al-‘Awwam admits his indebtedness 
to Abda-‘Umar-bin-Hajjaj’s al-Mugqni‘, compiled in 466 A.H. (which 
refers to 30 writers of antiquity on agriculture). He mentions a work by 
Shaikh Aba ‘Abdullah Muhammad bin Ibrahim bin Faddal of Andalusia, 
another by Hakim Abdé-al-Khair Ishbili, a fourth by Haj of Gharnatah ; 
and, in addition, works by Ibn-abi-Jawad and Gharib bin Sa‘d. Qothami’s 
name is often mentioned in connection with Nabatzan agriculture. 
Razi’s Masma‘-ul-Kahdn and Abi-Hanifah Dinawari’s Kitab-un-Nabdt 
are also quoted. He defines a number of useful technical terms, e.g., 
Qadam, meaning a pit for planting a tree, usually equivalent in length to 
one hand and one span ; Nabash signifies smoothing the roots ; Tamar 
means putting mud again between the roots ; Mashq stands for digging 
and clearing away the soil round trees ; Tadwih means cutting off some 
of the branches ; Kambh signifies shaking a tree forcibly ; Kaff generally 
implies 10 grains ; Qafah is equivalent to half the value of a Cordovan 
Qafiz (a unit of land measure). Hawd means a pit 12 hands long and 
4 hands broad. . 

The book is divided into two parts:—Part I comprises 16 chapters and 
Part II the remaining 19, thus making up a total of 35. In this article it is 
proposed to give a brief general account of the contents of the different 
chapters one by one. Later on it would be possible to discuss in detail 
some important technical matters that may call for particular treatment, 
and comment on them in the light of modern scientific knowledge. 

The great merit of Ibn-al-‘Awwam’s work lies in its vast amount of 
useful information based on careful observation of natural phenomena 
connected with gardening (and agriculture in general); a systematic 
development of this science in its initial stages—much neglected formerly 
or run merely on hearsay and “ rule of thumb” methods. It displays a 
truly scientific insight into such important subjects as are now known as 
Soil Chemistry and Soil Physics—including irrigation, farm ement, 
manuring and care of domestic animals—with a host of other allied topics. 

The improvements recommended so lavishly and profusely bear the 
impress of prolonged first-hand experience and are characterized by the 
immense success that followed their introduction in Spain and south- 
western Europe. The “ explanations” offered in the text could only 
possibly be based on current scientific ne of the period —and it was 
mainly “ Aristotelian,”’ expressible in terms of “ humours ”’ :—hot, cold, 
wet and dry. But even in these accounts it is easy to discern that the spirit 
of inquiry is truly scientific and leads to more or less correct results. 

At the close of the twelfth century A.C. the leading botanists (or 
herbalists, as they were called) were the Arabs, and the foremost among 
them was ‘Abdullah ibn-Ahmad, ibn-al-Baytar, famous as a pharmacist 
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also. It took centuries for Christian Europe to assimilate the botanical 
knowledge accumulated by the Arabs of Spain and Africa, and, applying 
the post-Renaissance discoveries of Physics and Chemistry, evolve modern 
soil-science, still in its infancy and studied systematically mostly in U.S.A., 
England and the U.5.5.R. Bearing this in mind, it redounds greatly to the 
credit of Spanish Arabs that they paid such careful attention to soil exami- 
nation, soil preparation and prevention of soil erosion in their discourses 
on horticulture. 


Part I 


Chapter I deals with the examination and selection of soils for cultiva- 
tion ; distinctive characteristics of moderately good and low-type soils. 
Which of them are fit for cultivation of cereals, which for horticulture, and 
which for neither ? 

Chapter I] describes different varieties of manure and modes of utilizing 
it ; which manure is most useful for which kind of soil, or plant ; and for 
which is it harmful ? 

In Chapter III is discussed the kind of water suitable for trees and 
plants ; modes of irrigating gardens ; how to plot out meadows and cropbeds 
and convey water into them ; what time is most appropriate for this work. 

Chapter IV deals exclusively with gardening and tree-planting accord- 
ing to re-arranged plans. 

In Chapter V are discussed questions such as :—*‘ Should fruit trees 
of various kinds be planted in soils irrigated by rain water or by water from 
springs and wells ? What times are best suited for planting trees ? How 
to plant trees in general ? How to plant vine cuttings (called ‘ Nawami ’) ? 
Detailed descriptions of Takbis and Istislaf-—- extraction and transplantation 
of suckers or shoots springing from subterranean parts of stem ; dimen- 
sions of pits for such transplantation and distances to be maintained 
between successive pits. 

Chapter VI deals with trees bearing edible fruits and with vegetables 
used in cookery ; gives details of their cultivation with statements regarding 
experiments about them. What time is best suited for planting trees, and 
for cutting of crops ? What kind of purification is needed ? Cutting of twigs 
for grafting ; picking grapes from the vine and cutting wood from trees. 

Chapter VII gives names of trees found in Andalusia ; enumerates the 
different varieties of each tree and their characteristics ; method of plant- 
ing each individual tree ; the soil suitable for its plantation ; methods of 
irrigating and manuring appropriate for each. First are described the trees 
growing in rocky soil ; then trees growing in rich arable land ; like olive, 
guava, pistachio, carot, fig, pomegranate, walnut, mulberry, almond, citron, 
apple, cherry, peach, apricot, date, plantain, grape, etc. 

Chapter VIII treats of grafting trees and plants having affinity for 
one another ; the proper times for doing so ; ont aon of obtaining cuttings 
from plants ; principles of preserving grafts. Nabatazan grafting, which is 
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done in the upper s of plants ; Roman grafting, which is adapted to 
portions between the bark and woody fibre ; Persian method, which is 
operated in Nai ( 2 ); Greek method in which the shape of the graft is 
rectangular, square or circular ; Tarkibb’il-Inshab (in which a hole is bored 
in one plant and another plant is passed through it so that both plants may 
bear their respective fruits) —in root or stem or branches; blind grafting (i.e., 
sowing the seed of one plant with others as for example pumpkin with 
onion, cucumis utilissimus with ‘ cow's tongue, ’’ and melon with ‘Awsaj, 
irisflorentina, mulberry and fig; and _ details of various other 
kinds of grafting, whose knowledge is indispensable for all cultivators or 
horticulturists. This chapter treats of life-periods also of plants. 

Chapter IX is concerned with methods of cutting, pruning or trimming ; 
the proper time for this operation ; also what plants can withstand it and 
what cannot. Pruning especially of the vine and afterwards accelerating 
its growth. What substances or ingredients produce longevity in plants ? 

Chapter X deals with preparation of soil for plant cultivation. In what 
condition is the soil fit for it ? Is excessive preparation good or harmful ? 
How old should a man be for appointment as superintendent. ? 

Chapter Xi discusses various kinds of manure. What particular 
manure would be beneficial for what kind of trees, and what harmful ? 
How to improve saline soil through treatment with manure ? How to 
diagnose the conditions of soil and plant to determine the quantity of 
manure needed ? 

Chapter XII explains methods of irrigation of trees and vegetables ; 
the proper time for it and the quantity required. Need for ascertaining 
the quality of soil in this connection. 

Chapter XIII recommends methods for making trees bear fruits, like 
figs (male and female), peach, pomegranate, mushtahi, guava, qardsia, 
almond, walnut, pistachio, olive, date, apple, etc. Devices for increasing 
the size of fruits and the quantity of their (sweet) juices ; also for makings 
trees bear more fruits. Names of trees having affinity for one another, an 
hence the advantages of planting them in one another’s society. Trees 
showing marked aversion be each other, and hence need for separating 
them. 

Chapter XIV—On diseases of fruit-garden trees and various methods 
of treating them ; diseases of vegetables and other green crops with their 
remedies ; comments on their delayed or stunted growths ; their dropping 
of leaves through disease and its cures ; how to drive away ants and other 
pests ? Damages caused by snow, hail, hoar-frost and cold chilly winds, 
and how to counteract them. How to rejuvenate old rose plants ? 

Chapter XV treats of some curious modes of grafting peculiar to some 
trees and vegetables, like injecting perfumes, syrups, antidotes and purga- 
tives into their branches and roots, so that their fruits may acquire those 
characteristics. Similarly, producing yellow or blue coloured roses and 
obtaining roses out of season ; methods of making apple trees bear fruit 
off season ; devices for developing letters, pictures, etc., on fruits during 
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their growth ; casting fruits like the quince, guava, apple and melon into 
shapes different from normal ; making grapes grow long instead of round ; 
assume different colours in one and the same bunch ; obtaining seedless 
varieties. 

yocmeay produce figs of different colours on the same branch, or in 
the same fruit get multiplicity of colours; give piebald coloration to 
hollyhocks ; devices for making orange and raihdn emanate from the 
centre of a pond ; beetroot and other vegetables develop from one and the 
same root ; enlarging the size of turnips and radish ; cultivating coriander 
and peucedanum without seed—with full explanatory details. 

hapter XVI explains how to collect and preserve fresh and dried 

fruits like apple, guava, quince, pomegranate, prune, pistachio, etc.; also 
how to keep wheat, barley, gram and other cereals in stock. Similarly, how 
to preserve roses and oa flowers in healthy and fresh condition ; also 
preservation of certain kinds of fruits and vegetables in vinegar for eating 
out of season. 


Part II 


Chapter XVII describes how to dig a pit or hole of aparticular type 
(called Qalib) in the ground and point out its uses. There is an account 
of a process for improving barren tracts of land also, unsuitable for tillage. 

Chapter X VIL deals with preparation of soil for cultivating cereals ; 
choice of seed for agriculture ; how to distinguish good one from bad. 
What sort of atmosphere is suited for what kind of cultivation ? What 
soil for what grain or seed ? 

Chapter XIX Among the contents of this chapter are :—general 
methods of cultivation ; proper time for it ; modes of sowing and growing 
wheat, barley, khandriis (large Jawdri, called Khoshaki in the Nabatean 
language), 7Tarmir (Nabateaan Tarmiaki); also statements as to which 
plants grow first in order of time when seeds are sown ; quantity of seeds 
to be sown in accordance with the nature of the soil. 

Chapter XX deals with the cultivation of rice, small Jawdri, pulses 
(i.e., edible seeds of leguminous plants—like gram, lentil, phaseolus 
mungo, etc., whether an artificially irrigated soil is suited for it, or soil 
saturated with rain water ); the time appropriate for this cultivation ; 
what seeds grow plentifully in various nds of soil ? 

Chapter XXI describes cultivation of grains used in cookery, like 
gram, bdgla, fenugreek, pea, etc., in soils saturated by irrigation or rain- 
water ; and explains how to sow such grains with especial reference to 
choice of time or soil. 

Chapter XXII discusses cultivation of linseed, bhang, cotton, 
saffron, henna, fusfusa, shawkudddjin, white poppy, etc., in two different 
kinds of soil, with details. 

Chapter XXIII includes selection of soil for growing vegetables, 
and details of their cultivation, also information as to how far sprouts or 
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shoots of plants should be allowed to grow before transplanting them ; 

what quantity of fruit may be left on the spot on which it has grown till 
it is ready for plucking. Different vegetables are dealt with separately : 

chicory, kehiirfa h (potulaca oleracea), spinach, cauliflower cabbage, 
beet root, etc., rding the mode and time of their cultivation. 

Chapter XXIV g ives information about cultivation of tuberous or 
bulbous vegetables ike the turnip, radish, carrot, onion, garlic, gandana, 

, qurgds, red pepper (o Sudan) etc. 

Chapter XXV treats of the cultivation of cucumis utilissimus, 
melon, ginger, luffah (a kind of brinjal), cucumber, pumpkin, common 
brinjal, ‘castilian,’ etc., with regard to appropriate eo. 

hapter XXVI_ contains account of plants eaten with food, some 
as medicine: cuminum cyminuma, veronica anthelmintica, aniseed, 
coriander, mustard, etc., with remarks as to which of these will grow in 
rain water, and which will require artificial irrigation. 

Chapter XXVII deals with cultivation of plants bearing sweet- 
scented flowers, like : hollyhock, iris florentina, nymphza lotus, narcissus, 
sun-flower, crysanthemum, raihan (ocimum basilicum), violets, mint, 
— jandzi (cordovan), (sicilian), etc., with reference to time 
ana soll. 


Chapter XXVIII refers to cultivation of garden plants reared for 
purposes of decoration. 

Chapter XXIX gives suggestions for estimating beforehand the 
quantity of agricultural produce expected in course of a year; also when 
to reap harvest and how to stock and preserve grains and fruits. 

Chapter XXX—A comprehensive chapter, treats of finding suitable 
sites for buildings ; and proper time for cutting dry wood ; selection of 

propriate place for pressing oil from olives; how to dry up trees; 
elanination of bad and harmful plants ; safe keeping of vineyards and 
orchards in the absence of compound walls; planting wild trees and 
plants in gardens ; levelling ground with the harrow. Descriptive accounts 
of plants and trees that are amenable to grafting (matter left out in a 
preceding chapter on grafting). 

General properties favouring cultivation of trees, vegetables or small 
plants ; driving away wild beasts, harmful insects and pests ; hunting of 
birds ; how to estimate the expected quantity of fruit produce in case of 

pes, olives, apples, pears, etc., before the plants actually bear fruits ; 
Recados of dough for bread making ; preparation of malt ; best methods 
of making leavened or unleavened bread. 

Improving the quality of some wild fruits and wild growing vegetables ; 
recipes for softening roots and fruit-stones, with a view to making bread 
from the material in periods of extreme scarcity. Treats also of days free 
from floods, rain, sunshine, or dust —their advantages and disadvant- 
ages ; rainfall in winter, signs of cold days and clear sky; rudiments of the 
science of weather or meteorology. What pie a ms operations would 
be commendable in what months of the year? In short, a most 
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comprehensive chapter discussing practically all the subjects involved 
in agriculture. 

hapter XXXI_ treats of rearing farm animals, cows, sheep (male or 
female) ; selection of good stock ; how to bring about their impregnation, 
its proper time and normal period ; life cycle of animals ; what kind of 
fodder and water are beneficial for their nurture ; diagnosis of their 
common maladies with cures ; their housing and upbringing. 

Chapter XXXII describes how to rear and keep the horse, mule, ass 
and camel (male and female) ; employing them for such useful purposes 
as riding and conveyance, for the bunt and for agriculture, senantalin ter 
use during pilgrimage. How to pick out animals of the better breed ; 
time for their impregnation ; life-periods of the male and the female 
animal. What quantity of fodder and water should be given to them and 
at what times ? How to fatten them, or make them lean to compete in 
racing. How to look after their young and protect them from acquiring 
evil habits; how to remove these defects when acquired, e.g., restiveness 
in horses; principles of expert horsemanship. 

Chapter XXXIII_ discusses some of the maladies that trouble these 
animals. and their treatments (1) by administering purgatives, (2) by 
means of * iron’ (whichis the less painful and remus 4 ees labour), (3) by 
cauterizing of veins. Symptoms of these diseases are described in detail. 
In fact, this chapter is a résumé of veterinary science. 

Chapter XXXIV_ deals with the collecting and safe keeping of such 
birds as are found in houses, gardens and farms, or are tamed for their 
beauty, like the pigeon, duck, peacock, or usefulness like the fowl, honey- 
bee, etc. It is shown also how to pick and choose the better sort among 
them ; their upbringing and treatment of maladies. Their appropriate 
food is also specified. 

Chapter XXXV_ is concerned with the taming of dogs for huntin 
and protection of farms and roads. In it is described also how to pick an 
choose the appropriate kind of animal ; their common ailments and cures ; 
what qualities are good in dogs and what reprehensible. 


PART I 
Cnapter | 
(Souls) 


ABOUT soil formation, Ibn-al-‘Awwam correctly says (quoting Rizi) 
that soil is formed from the disintegration of rocks, by the action of 
the Sun’s heat and the corrosive action of rain water, which separate | 
the ingredients of the rocks in virtue of their different responses to heat 
and their different solubilities. He further remarks that surface soil 
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exposed to solar rays and the atmosphere is better fitted for growth of 
plants than soil from much underneath the surface—though the explana- 
tion put forward is Aristotelian and pseudo-scientific. 

e associates different properties of soil with different colours and 
considers as best the soil “ which resembles old putrefying manure, as 
its particles are moist and free from the effects of heat and dryness and 
therefore it cannot harden like stone.” But adds that such good soil is rare. 

Good soil is water-absorbing also. He distinguishes between Ramli 
(sandy) soil and Tufli—the latter being more ‘ moist’ than the first. An 
important characteristic of good soil is that it absorbs rain water and 

ses grow on it naturally. Soils in the lower regions of the mountains 
are preferable for plantation. Saltish soils are poor for general cultivation, 
but good for growing date-palms. for beetroot anda variety of cucumber also. 

Most of the methods given in the book are naturally pre-scientific and 
according to modern research by no means very reliable. Smell and taste 
cannot help much when chemical analysis was yet to be discovered! But 
the statement that soil with violet colour formed by the decay of vegetable 
matter washed up by rain reveals much experience and careful observa- 
tion. Red ‘ oily’ soil is said to be best for all kinds of cultivation and for 

lants ; “* but dates and other plants bearing sweet fruits do not grow well 
in such soil.”” Ploughing improves all kinds of soil. 


Different kinds of soil : 


Several varieties of soil are named and described in the light of existing 


knowledge : e.g., Ard Raqiqah (soft on top stony below); Ard Wasmah, 


(wet on top surface) ; Ard “Argah ; Ard Hajari ; Ramli ; Salibi; Rimadi 
* Ajamiyah ; Malihah (salt); etc. 

Salt Soil.—This is subdivided into several kinds : Some are only salt ; 
some are both salt and sour ; some salt and bitter. Intrinsically salt soil 
may be recognized by the layer of white stuff deposited on its surface. * 
This kind of soil has been designated Mulawwih-al-Tafiyah by Saghrit. 
He considers it to prevail in vineyards and recommends sowing barley 
round them to remedy the evil, also a special kind of manure, i.e., crushed 
Baqla sticks. 

Another recipé recommended is to powder the leaves and twigs of 
plants that are distinctly ‘ oily’ and sprinkle it on the soil ; then plough 
it and sprinkle water, leaving it unsown for a while. 

For bitter soil (presumably containing magnesium salts), it is suggested 
that the sediment of olive oil may be sprinkled on it before ploughing 
and then proceed to plough it, but not deep. It will be found suitable for 
growth of barley, méthi (a well-known vegetable of rapid growth), gram, 
beetroot and date palms also. Such plantation will remove the defect of 
the soil. Comparatively fresh cowdung may also be added (with olive-oil 


I. [This is probabl the sodium carbonate left in the form of powder due to efflorescence af mineral 
dissolved by rain water. M. A. R. K. } 
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sediment), from time to time. [It will thus be seen that the fertilizing 
power of what is called ‘ greenmanure ’ was known to the Spanish-Arabs 
and they utilized it extensively]. 

Attention is later drawn to the efficacy of flood water ( ing alluvial 
matter) to remove saltness, bitterness or acidity of a soil. Phen follow 
descriptions of porous, soft, sticky, or elastic, firm or hard soils and 
their characteristic properties. Most of the arguments are stated to 
be based on Ibn-Hajjaj ‘s Filahat-al-Nabatiyah. 

The chapter ends with an account of soils fit neither for agriculture 
nor for planting trees, nor for any other useful purpose. Ard Ghalizah is 
described as being intermediate between white and yellow in coiour, very 
hard and ‘ oily’ ; difficult to plough and forming cracks in summer like 
jungle-land ; sticky and slippery during rains, and therefore incapable of 
absorbing water. For such soils the book recommends manuring with 
the excreta of cattle and suggests that they may do for agriculture —espe- 
cially for cultivation of vegetables but not for planting trees. To this class 
belong, among others, yellow-coloured soil, soil containing ‘ kankar’ or 
thick hard grains of sand. 


Cuapter II 
(Manures) 


It treats of different kinds of manure, its beneficent effects, its prepa- 
ration and methods of application. Quoting an authority of olden times, 
it is stated that cowdung is good for all kinds of soil, but is most needed 
for poor or weak soils. It should be deposited on soil sparingly and at 
different periods (not profusely, all at once). In case of trees it must be 
applied to their thin and thick roots alike. Thick roots should be first 
covered with mud, then with cowdung and again thoroughly covered 
with mud. 

‘Cowdung produces heat’—meaning probably that through its 
disintegration and oxidization, there is slow mse of temperature. It should 
therefore be applied sparingly to soil that is already ‘ hot.’ 

The same authority is quoted in support of the following gradation of 
manures. Best quality manure is formed from the refuse of birds, but 
not birds like water-fowls living ‘in water.’ Next best is manure from 
human excreta; then that from donkeys’, then from goats’, sheep’s and 
last of all cowdung. Lowest in the scale is horse-litter and mule’s. 
Manures should be at least one year old so that they may lose their exces- 
sive ‘ heat ,’ and the worms and other obnoxious animals that breed in 
them in their early stages may get eliminated. 

Some plants, or wood, twigs, roots, leaves and fruits of trees also serve 
to make good manure. They should be reduced to powder and deposited 
on soil. The ashes resulting from burnt vegetable matter also constitute 
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pe se manure—especially when mixed with that from decaying animal 


use. 

Another old authority is quoted for preparation of good manure from 
human excreta. They should be first thoroughly dried until they appear 
quite black ; then thrown into a pit newly dug and thoroughly sti with 
water that is not salt ; then dried and mixed with the ashes of the particular 
ae or tree to which it is meant to be applied. Such manure is very good, 

t foul-smelling ; to remedy this defect it should be mixed previously 
to stirring with water with sweet-smelling red earth. It may be used for 
fruit-bearing plants also like apple, pomegranate, quince, guava, etc., if 
previously mixed with the urine of man or camel. 

Then follow minute details as to the special characteristics of various 
manures and the plants to which they are best suited and the time of the 
year most appropriate for their application—more or less repetitions of 
previous statements. We need not go into these details. 


Cuapter Ill 


(Different kinds of water for irrigation, with surmises concerning 
the depth of sub-soil water) 


Quoting Abu-al-Khayr Ishbili six different kinds of natural water are 
described :-— 

(a) “ Sweet "’ or absolutely pure water which is the lightest of all 
and best suited for use with food of man and plants. 

(b) Rain water—good for all plants, specially cotton plants and such - 
as stand on one stalk or trunk only—those whose roots are close to the 
surface of the soil. By general consensus of opinion it is regarded as 
the best kind of water for all kinds of plants. 

(c) Canal water—good for all edible plants like vegetables, etc., 
and for some wild trees also ; and for sweet-smelling plants as well— 
especially those whose roots are weak and close to the surface. 

(d) Bitter or salt water useful for some garden plants like ‘ arfaj 
rajalah, yarbiiz (all vegetables of Yaman), hindbar, sosan, malikiyah, 
etc., or linseed, pumpkin, henna, mint, etc. 

(e) Spring or well water, but sweet—is good for plants whose roots 
penetrate deep into the soil, like carrots, turnips, etc. 

(f{) Salt (or sea) water—is bad for all plants generally. Chalybeate 
waters (impregnated with iron), also water from sulphur or copper 
mines are harmful to growth of all varieties of plants. 


Hints to estimate depth of sub-soil water: 


Before sinking a well in any place, it is necessary to ascertain what 
chances there are of tapping water at a reasonable depth. In hills in which 
water is close to the surface careful observation reveals the presence of 

E—9 
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moisture on the surface of the soil—by mere sight, without having recourse 
to the sense of touch. [The observer must not be misguided by the 
presence.of dew in the morning——M.A.R.K.]. 

Some people are gifted with auditory powers that reveal to them the 
flow of water underneath the rocky soil. Some doubtful methods are 
mentioned based on colour and consistency of soil—some based even on 
taste and smell. 

Reliable methods of water-divining follow, which depend on the 
presence of certain species of plants growing on the soil, e.g., presence of 
sarw, batam, ‘aliq, ‘awsaj saghir (box-thorn),’ sa‘tar, etc. Quite a long 
list of other such plants is given whose presence ensures dampness of soil 
and serves as an index to proximity of sub-soil water. 

The following practical method is described in detail :—-A pit is dug 
about a yard and a half deep ; and a metal bow! capable of carrying more 
than 10 ratals of water is ceed over it with the concave surface pointin 
downwards. The space in between is filled with dry grass and some “si 
From the top part of the bowl is hung inside it a piece of wool previously 
washed and thoroughly dried and the whole arrangement left undisturbed 
for a night. Next morning, before day dawn the pit is opened and the 
suspended piece of wool carefully examined. The amount of moisture 
found on it gives an idea of the closeness of water to the surface, and of 
its quantity also. 

Directions for well-sinking in a house-compound or garden.—If the soil 
is found to be hard, it is recommended that the circumference of the pro- 
posed well should be increased ; if it is soft, then decreased. If the water 
that percolates at the bottom, or flows through incipient springs is tasted 
and found free from salt or bitter taste, digging may be continued. If it is 
found to be salt or disagreeable, then stop digging for a while and again 
taste the fresh accumulation ; if this also tastes bad, cover the well over- 
night and taste its water next morning. In most cases the saltness or 
bitterness of the water disappears after a time automatically, as the water 
percolating or filtering through the strata carries away the saline matter 
through solution. 

If the springs that feed the well at its bottom happen to be in granular 
(‘ kankar ') soil, there will be copious supply of water ; if in sandy soil, 
it will be less ; if the soil is rocky, the supply will be very small. A curious 
process is recommended for increasing the supply of water at the time of 
well-sinking, which appears to be based only on hearsay, savouring of 
‘ faith-cure.’ It is quite likely that such defects are automatically removed 
with lapse of time, when the water flowing through the natural springs 
washes out the obstructing material. 

A by no means uncommon experience in well-sinking is the presence 
of obnoxious or even suffocating gases in the pit due to accumulation of 

1. Of historical importance, because in Kh4lid-bin-Walid’s famous march from at Hirah (in March, 
634 A. C.) through the desert to the oasis of Damat-al-Jandal (modern-al-Jawf) on his way to Syria, 


it was the discovery of this plant growing on the soil that provided Khilid’s army with water on 
digging (M.A:R.K.) 


9* 
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carbon-dioxide or some other more actively poisonous gases resulting 
from decay of organic matter. A few shrewd methods are given to get 
rid of these gases based on effective ventilation. To avoid risk of sufto- 
cation of well-diggers, a lamp with ‘ naked ’ light should be slowly lowered 
into the pit. If it continues to burn right down to the base, then there is 
no fear of suffocation. If the light is speedily put out, a bundle of sticks 
commensurate with the dimensions of the well, or a large sheet of mois- 
tened cloth should be lowered into the pit by means of a long rope and 
vigorously moved up and sideways several times to displace the air 
in the pit. The lamp test should be repeated until the result is found 
satisfactory. 

The next section deals with the use of extemporized apparatus for 
levelling soils, or by means of an astrolabe. It is strongly recommended 
that the well should be sunk on some high ground, if possible, to enable 
gravity to help easy irrigation ; or in the middle of the farm or near its 

te for general convenience. Well-sinking is stated to be best after 
ptember rains and before October rains, evidently to suit the weather 
conditions of Andalusia. 


Cuapter IV 


(Directions mainly from Ibn Hajjdj’s book for making gardens and, 
planting trees) 


There should be plenty of water at the place where it is proposed to 
have a garden. It is better to have it near the residence of its owner for 
his personal care or attention. Plants should not be crowded together ; 
there must be sufficient open space in between them to enable each plant 
to get its adequate share of nourishment from the ground. Care should 
be taken to plant together plants of the same genus or of similar affinities 
in separate areas. 

Seedlings are said to be generally weaker in constitution than others 
raised from cuttings or other devices. Trees that bear fruits once a 
year are stated to be most robust of all. Tender or smaller plants should 
not be placed close to tall or shady trees that may deprive them of the 
stimulating effects of sunshine. 

Garden ground should be levelled before planting trees. If this is 
done after planting, the roots of those growing at a higher level may get 
exposed in levelling. Trees as a rule should be planted in rows facing 
east ( gern J to enable them to enjoy as much sunshine as possible). 

. All grasses or redundant plants must be plucked out by root from 
the neighbourhood of the garden trees, to ensure full nourishment for 
them from the ground, Trees should be trained to grow straight by 
the help of anxuliary supports, if necessary, and must be manured liber- 
ally. There are some useful hints to plant in directions such a8 would 
protect trees from the damaging effects of hot or cold winds, etc. 
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Rose plants are recommended to have a te plot for themselves. 
a and similar trees bearing juicy fruits should be planted in moist 
ground. 


CuapTer V 
On planting trees based on recommendations of other old authorities 


Some trees are planted for the sake of their fruits, some for their 
beauty or fragrance ; others still for their wood. Trees may be grown 
from the stones found in their ripe fruits. from their seeds or from their 
cuttings, or suckers, i.e., shoots springing from subterraneous parts of 
stem, from axil, or bole or branch. When such shoots attain to adequate 
size and develop their own roots they should be removed from their 
parent tree and transplanted in suitable soil. This processis called Taftis 
and Istislaf. The time for such operations is givenas three years. 
Great stress is laid on transplantation, especially of seedlings with all 
their roots intact and soil in between them. 

When fruits mature on trees their seeds should be removed from them 
and dried in the shade—not in sunshine, and sown in properly prepared 
soil. Repeated ploughing of soil is recommended and removal of stones 
that protrude from the surface, not those that lie hidden. 


Time of planting trees, mulikh,’ awtdd® and ‘uyin. An old authority 


is quoted in support of planting trees in autumn (especially in places 
q } pe P 


where water supply is deficient). Qothami is said to have stated that 
the appropriate time for planting the grape-vine (both in the east and 
in the west) is the spring season. Plants with hard fibre, like the olive, 
blit, ‘unndb, etc., may be planted in winter. Those with less hard 
fibre, like the fig, apple, quince, walnut, etc., are best planted in spring. 


Time for sowing fruit-stones. Fruit-stones are to be chosen prefer- 
ably from fruits borne for the first time by a tree. Such trees generally 
bear fruit after seven years of plantation. Seeds of plants whose fruits 
have no such stones are best sown in earthenware plots, with a hole at 
the bottom. Such plants bear fruit generally after four years. 


Abu-al-Khayr is quoted for transplantation of orange trees only 
after they have attained to the full size of a man, and not earlier. Ibn- 
Hajjaj advises cutting mulikh, awtad and ‘ uyin from the south-eastern 
side of trees. Then follow descriptions of nawami (branches with 
bunches or clusters), lufat (branches having plenty of leaves), Lawahiq 
(whose fruits or they themselves are intermingled), taftis or takbis 
layer or shoot fastened into earth to strike root when still attached to 
parent plant. 

1. Muldkhs are plants growing from small branches. 
2. Awtdd are plants growing from large branches. 
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For Takbis pliable branches should be selected from a plant bearing 
apne mane A pit is dug in the soil nearby and the branch gently 
t and put into pit the extremity protruding out. Good soil is 
then h into the pit with manure enough to cover the buried part 


com ‘ 

ing long flexible branches through pots filled with mud and 
manure and supported adequately on planks or pillars to stand — 
the wind is known as Istislaf. After a time when roots will have developed 
on the portion of the stem ing through the pot, it is cut off from 
the main plant or tree. is process is quite suitable for the grape- 
vine, rayhan, jasmine, guava and for lemon also. 

In the next section are given further details for planting trees, from 
fruit-stones, seeds, cuttings of thick or thin branches, with methods of 
protecting them. It is recommended that date-stones, mulikh and 
cuttings from branches should be planted double to give one of them a 
chance for coming up if the other fails. 

Another section deals with the dimensions of pits that are to be dug 
for plantation. 


Cuapter VI 
(General Methods of Plantation) 


Great stress is laid on repeated ploughing of the ground and removal 
of grasses and other undesirable surface ts—they must be pulled 
out root and all and dried so as not to take root again. Pits dug for 
planting trees should be one year old and be left exposed to the effects of 
sunshine and atmosphere for that period. They should be ‘hip-deep’ 
for young shoots of | large trees; but for mulikh and awtad from one 
span’ to half a yard deep. 

Different distances are recommended between adjacent plants for 
different kinds. For olive plants the distance given is 12} yards, the 
same for figtrees; for good varieties of grape-vine 7} to 5 yards ; for low 
varieties 8 to 6 spans ; for guava 10 to 74 yards ; for tithe 6 to 4 yards ; 
for apricots (ala bukhara) 34 to 2} vail: for chilghozah from 12} 
to 5 yards; for cocoanut from 7}to 5 yards; mulberry 10 to 7} yards; 
lemon 5 yards; dates 3} to 4 yards. 


Pits dug should be deep and extensive enough to take up all the roots, 
as well as parts of the stem two spans high. Trees should be planted 
perfectly straight and irrigated repeatedly at regular intervals. 

The details given for manuring are unfortunately difficult to follow 
or even conflicting. Some old beliefs are indulged in regarding the 
effects of moonlight and the position of the moon in the sky, on growth 
of plants. 

10 
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Cuapter VII 
Deals chiefly with the trees and plants of Andalusia 


Olive. Said to be of two varieties; one calied ‘barn’ occurring 
naturally in hills, which does not grow well near streams or places where 
there is excessive supply of water. The other variety is called ‘ahli’ 
which spreads wider than the first kind and is richer in oil. The soil 
best suited for it is that which is free from other plants. Salt soil or soil 
cracking in summer is unsuitable for it. 

Olive trees do not require much water, it is stated. Then follow 
directions for taking cuttings and planting, with a recommendation that 
a fair-sized stone should be laid in the pit in which the olive tree is planted. 
Any kind of manure except that from human excreta is said to be useful 
for it. Cultivation of plant from fruit-stone is described later, also the 
time best suited for it. Olives borne by trees growing on hills are recom- 
mended to be plucked in January not in the rainy season. 


Different sections are allotted to the planting of (a) ‘ Rind’ (called 

also‘ar) used in manufacture of scent whose smell is said to put to flight 
isonous animals, e.g., serpents ; (b) Kharrab (of many varieties) ; (c) 

Rayhan ; (d) Henna (called also Qutlub) ; (e) Qastal (or Shah Blat) ; (f) 
Amrid (commonly called ajas of various kinds) ; (g) ‘ Unnab ; (h) Nabaq 
(i) Pistachio ; (j) Qarasia (or Habb-al-Muliak) ; (k) Masgh (resembling 
“Awsaj and with red, sweet fruits). 

The section on pomegranate is especially interesting as it is commonly 
believed that this eastern plant was sent to the Banu-Umawi prince 
* Abd-al-Rahmin-al-Dakhil by his sister from either Baghdad or Madinah, 
(of the kind called Julnar). Most people, it is stated, plant pomegranate 
trees close together for fruits to flourish in shade. Filahat-al-Nabatiyah 
recommends sowing pomegranate seeds in February in good pits—well 
watered and with 7 to 14 seeds in each pit. When the seedlings acquire 
the height of a span they should be manured (one part goat’s droppings, 
one part pigeon’s and one part mud). When they attain to a height of 
two spans they must be transplanted and liberally watered. Both the 
sweet and the sour varieties are described. A section is reserved for 
the variety called jul (or gul)-nar also. 

Then follow sections on cultivation of the almond (raised from seeds 
as well as cuttings) ; sanobar ; ‘sarw’ tit (mulberry)-reared from seed 
or by the process of tat‘im (i.e., growing its branch with another tree) ; 
walnut ; fig ; various kinds of rose (red, white, blue or yellow) ; mine ; 
khayzuran (or bamboo); citron; orange; apricot; tufah ; ‘ Uyun-al- 
Baqar ; the date palm ; findag ; great many details of vine cultivation 
and the sugar-cane. . safir, daft (Persian khar zahrah) bashm aswad wa 
abyad, ‘aliq, ward-jabali (nasrin) and za‘rir. For protecting gardens 
and ean vineyards ‘awsaj is recommended for barrier, which is 
said to have both flower and fruit—the latter edible. 

10° 
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Cuapter VIII 
Grafting 


Pome tes are said to be grafted best on pomegranates. Atraj, a 
variety of lemon, is best ‘fed’ on vine, mulberry on atraj, and vice versa. 
Similarly apple is grafted on atraj and vice versa. A long list of such 
plants is given of well-known fruit bearing variety as are mutually graft- 
able. The time best suited for grafting is indicated. Also how to graft ; 
what should be the length, brea maneens of the ase cut to receive 
the cutting inserted for grafting. Among other met described : 
the Nabatzan method of tarkib bi-al-Shaq ; the Roman method of graft- 
ing between woody fibre of one and bark of the other (with two figures) ; 
then tarkib bi-al- Anbub and tarkib bi-l-Rug‘ah (with one illustration) 
called also the Greek method ; tarkib of Ruq‘ah-e-Mustadirah (circular 
patch) and tarkib of Ruq‘ah-e-Murabbi‘ah (square patch) also tarkib-e- 
A‘ma’ (blind grafting). 

Later on are discussed cases of pseudo-grafting (mughabihat-i-tarkib) 
combining fruit-stones and seeds with plants likeonicn, ‘cow's tongue ”’ 
(gaw zaban), mulberry, etc., pumpkin with ‘ ansul (or wild onion), etc. 
In the following section approximate ages of plants are given on the 
authority of old writers on horticulture. 


Olive tree is stated to be able to flourish for three thousand years ; 
blit for four thousand ; date-palm for 500 years; kharrib for 30 years. 
It is added that according to some writers ‘unnib, walnut (akh 


rot), 
almond. mulberry, red henna, etc., attain to an age of 200 years ; the vine 
dries up after 150 years and becomes utterly useless from point of view 
of cultivation ; the maximum life period for plum is 100 years ; for apri- 
cot, dafli, azadrakht, tufah etc., only 50 years. The rose continues to be 
in good condition for only 30 years, the yellow variety deteriorating before 
the red; fus-fusah cule for 20 years. 


Cnapter IX 
( Pruning) 
With special reference to grape-vines. Describes how pruning 
removes the defects of plants, eliminates diseased or injurious parts and 


encourages growth of fresh and healthy parts. Not all trees bear taqlim 
or cutting. Some plants are cured of their ‘maladies’ by pruning. 


CHapTer X 
Reconstruction or renovation of plants 


Of plants in general but vines especially. Some methods savour of 
hearsay and cannot be of much value. 
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Cuapter XI 
(Manuring) 


Discusses different varieties of manure their supposed ‘ natures ° or 
properties. What kind of manure and in what quantity. also at what 
times is it advantageous to apply manure to different plants ? 


Cuapter XII 


Treats of appropriate times for irrigation of plants and trees ; of trees 
that are amicably or adversely dis towards each other ; treatment of 
trees bearing insufficient fruits. How to prevent fruits from falling off 
before ripening ; general methods of improving the condition of trees, so 
as to bear sweeter or more a fruits or fruits in larger a or even 

t 


to improve their outward look and appearance. times for 
irrigation, etc. 


Cuapter XIII 


Impregnation of trees to give better and sweeter fruits—further treat- 


ment, more detailed accounts of plants that are friendly or inimical to 
one another. 


Cuapter XIV 


Contains accounts of remedies, to cure maladies of trees and plants ; 


also vegetables— based, on Ibn-Hajjaj’s book. 


Cuapter XV 


Some curious treatments, e.g., introducing special kind of fragrance, 
sweetness or purgative medicine in plants and vegetables ; make one and 
the same plant give flowers of different colours at the same time , (like red, 
blue, white — yellow coloured flowers on the same rose tree) ; how to 
train roses to flower out of season—five different methods. Two different 
processes for making apples bear fruit out of season. Four methods for 


pes to acquire peculiar properties or proportions ; several such devices 
or figs also. 








IBN-AL-‘AWWAM'S KITAB AL FILAHAH 
Crapter XVI 


Describes various methods of collecting and preserving fresh and 
dried fruits ; how to take care of small seeds and vegetables ; make raisins 
from grapes ; mawiz and “ aghshinah ” also from grapes. Satisfactory 
methods of preserving fresh and dried figs ; also apples, quinces and gua- 
vas, pomegranates, pistachios and walnuts, etc. Best devices for preserving 


In this same chapter are explained some curious devices for fruits 
(especially apples and pears) to display when ripe pictures figures or 
inscriptions on their skin. It is stated that when the fruit acquires its 
full size, but has not yet developed its red tint of maturity ; and pictures, 
figures or inscriptions are drawn on its surface by a fairly thick pen with 
any kind of writing ink, and the fruit is adequately covered to prevent 
the figures or inscriptions being washed away by rain or dew ; then when 
the red tint fully develops on the fruit and figures or inscriptions are 
carefully washed away, the parts that were previously covered by the ink 
would appear white (through lack of red tint), and thus produce the 
desired effect. 


Moup. Aspur RAHMAN Kuan. 








THE LAWFULNESS OF PAINTING IN 
EARLY ISLAM* 


4 I ‘HE Paintings of Qusair ‘Amra raise, in an imperative fashion, 
the question of the lawfulness or otherwise of painting in Islam. 
Even at the present day the belief is very widely held that all forms 
of painting are forbidden by explicit passages in the Qur’an, but this is a 
* Bibliography : G. B. Toderini, Letteratura turchesca (Venezia, 1787), LI, 45-74 ; idem, De la Littérature 
des Turcs (Paris, 1789), II], 47-78 ; idem, Literatur der Turken (Kénigsberg, 1790), Il, 192-209. H. Lavoix, 
“ Les Peintures musulmans,” Revue de l'Orient, de I’ Algérie, et des colonies, n.s., IX (1859), 353-69. H. 
Montaut, “ De la Représentation des figures animées chez les musulmans,” Mem. de !' inst. egyptien, 
1 (1862), 61-65. F. Pharaon, “ La Peinture et la sculpture chez les musulmans,” Mém. de I'inst. égyptien, 
1 (1862), 1 (1869), 442-46. L. Viardot,” ques notes sur la peinture et la sculpture chez les musulmans,”’ 
Gazette des beaux-arts, | (1869), 556-59. H. Lavo, “ Les Arts Musulmans,” Gazette des beaux-arts, XII 
(1875), 97-113, 312-21, and 423-37. S. !_ane- Poole, “ Mohammad’s Condemnation of Pictures,” Academy, 
VIII (1875), 233 and aso-51 ; idem, [Rewew of Les Arts Musulmans: Les Peintures arabes, by H. Lavoix], 
ibid., X (1876), 364. C. A. C. Barbier dic Meynard [Review of Les Peintures arabes), Revue critique d’hist. et 
de \itt., n.s., 1 (1876), 333-35. J. Karabacek, “ Uber das angebliche Piiderverbot des Islam,” Kunst und 
' be, X (1876), 281-83, 289-91, 297-99, 307-8, 315-17, and 32-33. M. de Nahuys, “ Les I 
chez les Arabes,”” Annales de l'acad. d'archéol. de Belgique, XLVIII (1895), 229-34. V. Chauvin, “ 
Défense des images chez les musulmans,”” Annales de l'acad. d’archeol. de Belgique, XLIX (1896) 403-30. 
J. von Karabacek. “Uber die Auffindung eines Chalifenschlosses in der nordarabischen Waste,” Almanach 
der K. Akad. der Wissensch., LII (1902), 356-57. Th. W. Juynboll, Handleiding tot de Kennis van Moham- 
medaansche Wet (Leiden, 1903), pp. 157-58. Muham: ‘Abduh, “ al-Suwar wa'l-Tamdthil wa-Favwd’ 
iduha wa-Hukmuha,” al-Mandr, iT (1904), 35, reprinted by Muhammad Raghid Rid ', Ta’nkh Mu- 
hammad ‘Abduh, Il (1925), 499-501. M. van Berchem, “ L’Art musulman au Musée de Tlemcen,” Journ. 
des savants, n.s. IV (1906), 418. C. Snouck Hurgronje, “ Kusejr ‘Amra und das Bilderverbot,” Zeitschr. 
d. deutsch. morgen!. Gesellsch. (= Z.D.M.G.), LXI (1907), 186-91 ; reprinted in his Verspreide Geschniften 
(Bonn und Leipzig, 1923), Il, 449-56. L. Bréhier, “ Les Origines de l'art musulman,” Revue des idées, 
VII (1910), 196-98. M. van Berchem, “ Nouvelles et correspondance,” Journ. des savants, n.s., VII (1909), 
134-35 ; idem, “ Aux Pays de Moab et d’Edom,” ibid., pp. 370-72. }. Horovitz, “ Die Beschreibung eines 
Gemialdes bei Mutanabbi,” Der Islam, I (1910), 385-88. T. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes 
(Leiden, 1910), pp. 166-67. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Shawish, “ al-Tagwir wa-Ittikhadd al-Suwar,” al-Hindaya, I 
(1911), 487-91. C. H. Becker, “ Christliche Polemik und islamische Dogmenbildung,” Zeitschr. f. Assyriol., 
XAVI (1911), 191-95, reprinted in his Islamstudien (Leipzig, 1924), |, 445-48. M. van Berchem, “Arabische 
Inschriften,”’ in F. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Archdologische Reise im Euphrat-und Tigris-Gebiet (Berlin, 1911), 
I, 36-38 (apropos of the Talisman Gate at Baghdad). M. H. Bulley, Ancient and Médieval Art (New 
York, 1914), pp. 265-66. H. Lammens, “ L’Attitude de I'Islam primitif en face des arts figurés,” Journ. 
asiatique, lime séne, VI (1915), 239-79. A. Enani, “ Beurteilung der Bilderfrage im Islam nach der 
Anaicha eines Muslim,” Mitte. des Seminars fur onentalische Sprachen zu Berlin, XXII (1919), Il Abt., 
1-40. 1. Goldziher,  Zun islamischen Bilderverbot,” Z.D.M.G., LXXIV (1920), 288. L. Massignon, 
“ Les Méthodes de réalisation artistique des peuples de I'Isiam,” Syria, II (1921), 47-53. A. J. Wensinck, 
“ The Second Commandment,” Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akad. van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letter- 
kunde, Deel LIX (1925), Ser. A, No. 6. E. Herzfeld, Die Malereien von Samarra (Berlin, 1927), pp. 1-3. 
G. Migeon, Manuel d'art musulman (2d ed.; Paris, 1927), |, 101-3 T. W. Amold, Painting in Islam 
(Oxford, 1928), pp. 1-40. Aly Bahgat and F. Massoul, La Céramique musulmane de I’ te (Cairo, 1930), 
pp. 38-39. Ahmed Mousa, Zur Geschichte der islamischen Buc..malerei in Aegypten (Cairo, 1931), pp, 
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error for no such passages exist, as orientalists have frequently 
pointed out.? 

gery ca 858 A.D.), author of the earliest extant history of Mecca, 
tells after his triumphal entry into that city in Ramadan 8 
(December, ‘te oe 630) went inside the Ka‘aba and ordered the 
pictures in it to be obliterated, but put his hand over a picture of Mary 
with Jesus seated on her lap, and said : “ Rub out all the pictures except 
these under my hands”; and Azraqi goes on to say that this picture 
remained until the Ka‘aba was destroyed in 63 H.? 

Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqgqis and his Arabs at the capture of al-Mada’in, or 
Ctesiphon, used the great iwan for the Friday prayer and were not dis- 
turbed by the paintings decorating it, one of which represented the siege 
of Antioch by Khusrau Anishirwan (538 A.D.).* Zaki Hasan tries to 
explain away this fact partly by the lack of time, the troops being so 
anxious to give thanks for their great victory: that they did not stop to 
obliterate them, and partly by saying that “ victorious armies do not 
always act according to religious principles.’"* But he has to admit that 
these aa were allowed to remain for two and a half centuries at 
least, re seen by al-Buhturi, who died in 897 A.D.° An early 
poste ng of of Muslin painting may be mentioned ; Yakit says that the 
palace of al-Baida’ at Basra, built by ‘Ubaid Allah the son of Ziyad ibn 
Abihi, was decorated with wall paintings. Then, again, the rigid Caliph 
‘Omar used a censor with human figures on it, which he had brought from 
Syria, to perfume the mosque of Medina, and it was only in 785 A.D. 
that a governor of Medina had these figures erased.’ This hardening of 


15-16. G. Wiet,; “ Le Décor des édifices—L'Interdiction des i .”" in L. Hautecoeur and G. Wiet, 
Les Mosquées du Caire (Paris, 1932). I, 167-83. A. J. Wensinck, “ -London, 
1934), IV, 561-63. G. Marcais, La Question des images l ”" Byzantion, VII (1933), 
161-83. C. J. Lamm, * * The Spirit of Moslem Art,” Bull. Faculty of Letters, Egyptian Univ., Ul (1935), 
-5. i M. Hasan, in his notes to Ahmed Taymur Pasha, Painting, Sculpture and the Reproduction of 
iving Forms Among the Arabs [in Arabic] (Cano, 1942), PP. 119-39. 
[Professor Creswell’s article is a revised and supplemented version of his essay first published in his 
Early Muslim Architecture Oxford, 1932), 1, 269-71. ED.) 
1 The first to point out that the ibition against painting comes not from the Koran but from the 
Hadith, was Lavoix, in 1859, in Peintures musulmans,” fi .. 353-54 gt ae the. 
op. cit., 443- Lavoix, “ Les Arts musulmans,” pp. 98-99 ; Karabacek. * U das angebliche 
Fiiderverbot das tdi,” p. p. 391 ; De Nahuys, op. it, OPP, 22R,and 233 , Chau Sa ae 5-6; 
Lammens, op. cit., pp. 242-43; E. Kai ‘otedam, 1929), p. 1; 
op. cit., I, 101-2; ‘Arnold, op. cit., pp. 4 ff; Ahmed Mou, op. cit. P- 16. 
a. F. ee ae in Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekka ( 1857-61), pp. 111-1 by 
This obliteration of pictures inside the is also mentioned 
Futbol Bald ulddn, ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leyden, 1866), p. 40; P. K. Hitti’s trans. (New York, 1916), p. 66. 
also Cresweil, op. cit., 1, 40. 
3- Ibid., p. 15. 
4 Op. cit, P12 
5. Creswell, op. cit., p. 15, nm. 10. 
6. kann BBE, of. B. Waneath Cire, 1866-73), I, 792, L. 21 J L. 4. ‘ Ubaid Allah 
was killed at the battle of the ver Kbazir, near Mosul in 67 4. (686 a.p.) ; Zetterstéen’s article, 
aaa Allah b. Ziyad,” Endl. Islam (Leyden-London, 1934), IV, 98s. 

usta, Kitdb al-A‘ldk al-Nafisa, ed. M yen Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum (K. 

BGA) Conlon sos) Ill, 66, Il. 15-19; by Enani, op. cit., p. 25, and Arnold, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 
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opinion toward the end of the eighth century is in perfect keeping with 
the evidence given below. 

It is also well known that Mu‘awiya and ‘Abd al-Malik struck coins 
with their own effigies. Recently, Zaki Hasan? has sought to explain the 
undisputed existence of painti under the Umayyad caliphs by saying 
that “ they did not the straight and narrow way in matters of religion, 
except Omar ibn Abd al-Aziz, who, on one occasion, actually is recorded 
to have objected to a picture in a bath. He had it obliterated and ex- 
claimed : “ If only I could find out who painted it, I would have him 
severely beaten.’’* I suggest that this painting was most probably porno- 
graphic, as was often the case in hammams* and that this was the real 
cause of Omar's anger, for it has just been seen that he had no objection 
to a censor with human figures on it which was used to perfume the 
mosque of Medina. 

"Vet in spite of the silence of the Qur’an, the Traditions (Hadith)® are 
uniformly hostile to all representations of living forms.* Arnold, the 
latest scholar to discuss this question, believed that this hostility dates 
almost from the time of Muhammad, and held that the paintings of Qusair 
‘Amra were executed in defiance of it.’ Now although later caliphs and 
sultans certainly did defy the prohibition on many occasions, there appears 
to be good reason for believing that this prohibition had not yet been 
formulated at the time when the frescoes of Qusair ‘Amra were executed. 
When did the change take place ? A valuable clue is provided, curiously 
enough, by the Patrology. Sur first witness is John, Patriarch of Damas- 
cus* and the great opponent of the Iconoclasts, who in the words of 


i. Creswell, op. at., p. 96 

2. Op. cit., p. 127. 

3. Ibn al-Djawzi, Mandkib ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, ed. C. H. Becker (Leipzig, 1899), p. 80 ; quoted by 
Enani, op. cit., p. 33, and Arnold, op. at., pp. 46-47 
if al-Ghuzali, Mafdli’ al-Budiir (Cairo, 1300 «.), II, 8; and Ibn al-Hadjdj, Mudkhal (Cairo, 1348 u.) 

, 178-79. 

s. The Hadith are traditions concerning the actions and sayings of Muhammad, which circulated orall¥ 
until they were collected, sifted, accepted or rejected, systematized, and written down for the first tim® 
in the ninth century by Bukhari, Muslim, Abd Da’Gd, Malik ibn Anas, Ibn Sa’d, Ahmed Ibn Hanbal, 
and Ibn Highim, each tradition being accompanied by its isnAd, or chain of oral descent (e.g., so-and-so 
heard it from his father, who heard it from so-and-so, who knew the blessed Prophet). As éarly as the 
middle of the ninth century the number of Hadith in circulation was enormous, the majority false or 
suspect, for Bukb4ri, who in 870 a.D., only accepted seven thousand out of six hu thousand 
which he had heard ; see R. A. Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs (Cambridge, 1930), p. 146. 

6. Snouck Hurgronje, op. cit., pp. 186-91. van Berchem, op. cit., p. 371. Lammens, op. cit., p. 249. 
Enani, op. cit., pp. 1-4. Arnold, op. cit., 5-19, 31, and 38-40. For a complete list of references to 
this question in the early collections of Hadith, see A. J. Wensinck, A Hand-book of Early Muhammadan 
Tradition (Leiden, 1927), p. 108. Snouck Hurgronje has shown that Karabacek’s contention, that paintings 
are permissible in the entrance hall of a building (" Kusejr ‘Amra,"’ p. 229 and n. 69 on p. 237), is due 
to a misunderstanding of the text of al-‘Askalini. See also C. H. Becker, “ Das Wiener Kugair ‘Amra 
Werk,” Zeitschr. f. Assyriol., XX (1906), 373-75 ; reprinted in his Islamstudien, 1, 300-304. 

7. Arnold, op. cit., pp. 4-9 and 19 


8. He died ca. 750 ap. For his life and works see F. A. Perrier, Jean Damascéne: sa vie et ses ecrits 
(Strasbourg, 1863) ; J. Langen, Johannes von Damaskus (Gotha, 1879) ; J. H. Lupton, Saint John of Damascus 
(London, 1882); V. Ermoni, Saint Jean Damascéne (Paris, 1904) ; and Becker, “ Christliche Polemik und 
islamische Dogmenbildung,” pp. 177-87; reprinted in his Islamstudien, I, 434-43. His three treatises 
*‘ against those who depreciate the holy images were written between 726 and 737 A.D. 
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Becker, ‘* represents the whole world of thought of the Eastern church 
at that time.’’ He did not live secluded in some distant monastery, but 
occupied a prominent place in the court life of the later Uma period, 
although he retired to a monastery shortly before his death. He belonged 
to an old Damascus family, the Banu Sarjiin, which had played an 
important part in the state administration under ‘Abd al-Malik and even 
earlier. His active life must be placed roughly between 700 and 750 A.D.," 
so that he was a contemporary of Qusair ‘Amra. 

As Becker has celnteloets — knew the doctrines of Islam well, his 
quotations from the Qoran in k are sometimes a!most literal transla- 
tions of the original, and he even gives the actual names of the suras cited.* 

But although he was a violent opponent of the Iconoclastic movement 
and wrote his treatises “ against those who depreciate the holy images "’* 
under the strong emotion caused by the edict of 726, and although he 
wrote against Islam, he never refers to the Muslims as being guilty in this 
respect, but only to the Christians and Jews, whereas me Abi 
Qurra, bishop of Harran,* who was a contemporary of Harun-al-Rashid 
and al-Ma’miin and the first Father of the Church to write in Arabic, 
although he took most of his ideas from the writings of John, differs from 
him in this respect, for he includes the Muslims among the people opposed 
to painting. He does not actually refer to them as Muslims, but merely 
says: “‘ Those who assert that he who paints anything living, will be 
compelled on the Day of Resurrection, to breathe into it a soul.”’*® Al- 
though the Muslims are not actually named, the almost literal citation of 
the Muslim Hadith® proves that they are meant and, in addition, that 
the Hadith in question was already in circulation among the Muslims in 
the time of Abi Qurra. Thus the movement may be placed toward the 
end of the eighth century. 

This fact is of considerable importance to students of Byzantine art, for 
it renders untenable the theory, put forward by Diehl’ and Dalton,® 


1 Becker, “ Christliche Polemik....,"" pp. 177-78; reprinted in his Islamstudien, p. 434. 

2. Christliche Polemik .”” pp. 179-80 ; Islam-studien, p. 436. This suffices to show that Zaki Hasan's 
remark that Aba Kurra “ could judge the Muslims by t he read in their books and not only by what 
they practiced” (op. cit., p. 180), applies equally to John. 


3 ( . ) , in j. P. Nene 
Patrologia, Series Graeca (Paris, 1857-81), XCIV, cols. 1231-1420, and three smaller treatises in XCV, 
cols. 309-86, and XCVI, cols. 1347-62. 

« For his life, see C. Bacha, Un Traite des oeuvres arabes de Theodore Abou-Kurra (Tripoli, 1905), pp. 
3-7. His works have beer. published at Beirut in 1904, and by G. Graf, Die arabischen Schriften des Theodor 
Abu Qurra (Paderborn, 1910) ; and the part that concerns us by J. P. Arendzen, Theodori Abu Kurra de 
cultu imaginum libellus ¢ codice arabico (Bonn, 1897). 

5. Ibid., pp. 18-19; and Graf, op. cit., pp. 297-98. 

6. From Bukhari, Le Recueil des traditions mahometans, ed. L. Krehl and T. W. Juynboll (Leiden, 1862- 
1908), Il, 41, and IV, 106: “ On the Day See. the ishment of hell will be meted out to the 

, and he will be called upon to breathe life into the forms that he has fashioned ; but he cannot 
life into anything” ; see Arnold, op. cit., p. 5 

7-C. Diehl, Manuel d'art byzantin (Paris, 1910), p. 336. 

&.O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology (Oxford, 1911), p. 13, and idem, East Christian Art 
(Oxford, 1925), p. 15. 
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that the Iconoclastic movement,’ which took definite form in the edict 
of the Emperor Leo the Isaurian* in 726, was partly due to defeats 
inflicted on the image-worshipping Byzantine army by an army of men 
hostile to all forms of human representation. This theory | a 
accepted by Wiet, who, after citing the decree of the Caliph Yazid (see 
below), quotes Michael the Syrian to the effect that ‘‘ l’empereur des Grecs, 
Léon, ordonna lui aussi, d l’exemple dii roi des arabes, d’arracher les images 
des parois, et il fit abattre les images qui étaient dans les églises et les 
maisons, celles des saints aussi bien que celles des empereurs ou d’autres.”’ 

 Michél le Syrien,”” adds Wiet, “est logique avec la tradition de |’ 
Eglise. On sait qu’au deuxiéme concile de Nicée, tenu en 787, les évéques 
qui condamnérent les iconoclastes estimérent que les mesures prises 
contre les images l'avaient été 4 |'imitation des musulmans.’’® 

What was this decree of Yazid ? According to Theophanes (d. 818) 
a Jew of Latakia, coming in haste to Yazid, promised him a reign of 
forty years over the Arabs if he destroyed the holy ikons which were 
adored in the churches of the Christians in all his empire. But in this 
same year Yazid died before most of the people had even had time to hear 
about his Satanic order.""* The execution of this order had already 


1. For an account of this movement see 





; Diehl . Cit, 334-39 
Dalton, Byzantine Art, pp. 13-16 ; C. Diehl, “ ct pea 
, ce History (New York-Cambridge, 1936), IV, 5-11; "gata “ Images,” 
in F — and .eclercq, Dictionnaire d'archeologie chretienne (Paris, 1907), VII, cols. 232-302 ; 
Senden zur Geschitche des byzantinischen Bilderstreites (Breslau, 1929) ; G. Ostrogorsky, 
la querelle des images,” in Melanges Charles Diehl (Paris, 1930), I, 235-55; A. A. Vasiliev, 
Hicsire de fangiee byzantin (Paris, 1932), 1, 333-51 


2. As a result of recent research, it now seems probable that Leo was of North Syrian and not of Isaurian 
origin ; see Vasiliev, op. cit., 1, 311-12 


3. G. Wiet, “ Introduction,” in E. Pauty, Bow sculptes d’eglises coptes (Cairo, 1930), pp. 3-4. 


4- Theophanis, Chronographia ed. G. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883-85), p. 401. He places this event in the 
Year of the World 6215 (724 a.v.). Dionysius of Tell Mahré (d. 845 a.p.) places it in the of 
Greeks 1035 (723-24 a.p.); J. B. Chabot, ed., “ Chronique de Denys de Tell-Mahré,” Bibliot 
ecole des hautes etudes, fasc. 112 (Paris, 1895), p. 3% and trans. 17. Michael the Syrian (Chronique de 
Michel le Syrien, patriarche st Santee Chabot, ed. [Paris, 1899-1904}, Il, 457; =. ll, 
489) and Bar Hebraeus (Chro P Badin Mathiebhartath Zabhne (Paris, 1890}, p. 118; The 
¢: ‘hronography of Gregory pray gh trans. E. A. W. Budge [London, 1932], 1, 109) also mention it but 
without giving a date. Makrizi (Khitat [Bulaq, 1853] I, 302, line 31 ; trans by P. Casanova, Mem. inst. 
franc. d'arch. orient. du Caire, ILI [1893-1920], 165) said that it took place in 104 u. (June, 723-June, 
724 a.D.). | must add, however, that doubts have been expressed regarding the authenticity of this story, 
g., by J. Wellhausen (Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz [Berlin, 1902], pp. 202-3) and A. Musil (Kusejr 
‘Amra |Wien, 1907], p. 155). It is true that Tabari, as Wellhausen points out, merely stated that a 2 dow 
had prophesied that Yazid would reign forty years, and that Eutychius and Butrés ibn Rahib knew 
nothing of the matter. But the silence is not complete, for other writers, equally early, speak of it, e.g., 
the Arabic historian al-Kindi (d. 961 a.p.), and three ecclesiastical historians, Dionysius of Tell Mahré, 
quoted above, the anonymous Syriac chronicle of the year $46 a.p., published and translated by E. W. 
Brooks, “ A Syriac Chronicle of the Year 846," Z.D.M.G., LI (1897), p. 584, and Severus ibn al-Mukaffa” 
bishop of Aghmdnain in the tenth century ; see al-Kindi, The Governors and Judges of Egypt ; or Kitdb 
el-'Umard’ (el- Wulath) wa Kitdb el-Qudah, ed. R. Guest, E. J. W. Gibb Mem. Ser., XIX (Leiden- London, 
1912), 71-72; and Severus ibn al-Mukaffa’, ed. B. T. A. Evetts, trans., Patrologia, Orientalis (History of 
the Patriarches of the C sopic Church of Alexandria) Paris, 1904-10), V, 72-73 (ered. CG. Seybold, Alexan- 
drinische Patriarchen—Geschichte [Hamburg, 1912], p. 153, line 7) ; ‘quoted by Lammens, op. cit., p. 278. 
The objections of Wellhausen and Musil are therefore invalid. Moreover, on reading the proceedings of 
the Council of Nicaea, I have come across a contemporary witness, the * of Messina who, at the 
fifth session, stated that he was a boy in Syria when the Caliph ( of the Saracens threw down 
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begun in Egypt when Yazid died (January 26, 724), and his successor 
Hisham revoked it on his accession. 

As for the famous Council of Nicaea of 787, Michael the Syrian, who 
wrote in the second half of the twelfth century, does not tell the whole 
story. The true facts may be learned by referring to an original document, 
viz., the actual proceedings of the Council in question, which may be 
consulted by turning to the great work of Mansi. There we read that 
at the reopening of the fifth session (October 4, 787), Tarasius remarked 
that the accusers of the Christians had .in their destruction of images 
“imitated the Jews, Pagans, Samaritans, Manichaeans, and Phantasiasti 
(or Theopaschites). ’* 

Whereupon the monk John, representative of the Eastern Patriarchate, 
asked permission to correct these erroneous ideas and to clear up the real 
origin of the attack on images, apparently speaking, like the sshop of 
Messina * from first-hand knowledge of the facts.* This is what he said : 

After Omar's death [February 9, 720] Ezid (Yazid) II, a frivolous 
and unstable man, succeeded him. There lived at Tiberias a leader 
of the lawless Jews, a magician and a fortuneteller and a tool of soul- 
destroying demons, named Tessarakontapechys [= 40 cubits high 
....» On learning of the frivolity of the ruler Ezid, he approach 
him and began to utter prophecies... .saying: ‘* You will live long 
and reign for thirty years if you follow my advice Give order 
immediately without any delay or postponement, that an encyclical 
letter be issued throughout your empire to the effect that every 
representational ( «xov« ) painting, whether on tablets or in 
wall-mosaics or on sacred vessels and altar coverings, and all such 
objects as are found in all Christian churches, be destroyed and 
finally abolished, and so also all representations of any kind whatever 
that adorn and embellish the market places of cities " The 
impious tyrant, yielding to his advice, sent [officials] and most frivo- 
lously destroyed the holy ikons and all other representations in the 
whole province under his rule and, thanks to the Jewish magician, 
thus ruthlessly robbed the churches of God under his sway of all 
ornaments, before the evil came into this land. As the Christians fled 
lest they should [have to] overthrow the holy images with their own 


jon images: G. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum nova et amplissima Collectio (Florentiae, 1769), XIII, 
col. 200. 


1. It is to this order that J. E. Quibell attributed the mutilation of the paintings and sculptures found 
during his excavations at the Monastery of Apa Jeremias at Sakkira; see his Excavations at Sagqara 
(1908-9, 1909-10) (Cairo, 1912), p. iv. J. W. Crowfoot found that the figure subjects in the floor mosaics 
of the churches at Jerash had been mutilated before the final destruction of the city by an earthquake 
probably that of 747; see his Churches of Jerash (British School Archaeol. at Jerusalem, Suppl. Papers, 3 

London, 1932), p. 4; there can be little doubt that this was done in compliance with the same decree) 

2- Mansi, op. cit., XIII, col. 196, 

3- See end of footnote 4, p. 5. 


4- The importance of this cannot be overrated, for all the works of the Iconoclasts, the imperial decrees, 
and the - of the iconoclastic councils of 753-54 A.D. and 815 a.v. were destroyed when their adversaries 
tnumphed. 
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hands, the emirs who were sent for this purpose pressed into service 
abominable Jews and wretched Arabs; and thus they burnt the 
venerable ikons, and either smeared or scraped the ecclesiastical 


buildin: 

Gn tering this the pseudo-bishop of Nicolia and = followers 
imitated the lawless Jews and impious Arabs and outraged the 
churches of God. . after doing this, the Caliph (5 vpBovros ) 
Ezid died no more than two and one- half years Mm Sha‘ban 105 
Sy a 27, 724],' the: images were restored to their pristine 
ee and honour. His son OvAdos (=al- Walid—should be 

am), filled with indignation, ordered the magician to be ignomi- 
noua put toa parricide’ s death as a due reward for his false 


teen hus, thie act of Yazid was in no way inspired by the doctrine of 
Islam at that period ; on the contrary it would never have taken place had 
it not been for the vain promises of a fortuneteller,* and it was promptly 
revoked by his successor. 

How did the feeling arise ? It has been suggested that it arose through 
the inherent temperamental dislike of the Semite for human representa- 
tions in sculpture and painting,’ an antinaturalistic reaction in fact. This 
undoubtedly helped, but the internal evidence points to a direct Jewish 
influence. Lammens points out that the Hadith bearing on the question 
in many cases shows Jewish inspiration, for example, the sayings: ‘ The 
angels will not enter a house containing a bell, a picture or a dog,” and 
“at the end of the world when ‘Isa appears he will break the cross and 


kill the pigs.’’® Bells were unknown in the time of Muhammad, and the 
semantron did not inspire the Arabs with any my emp Nor did they 
Oo 


before Islam experience special repugnance for pigs. The name 
khinzir is met with, and the e flesh of the wild boar appeared at feasts. The 
sayings cited above can only be explained as due to Ta Imudic influence.* 
Again it is remarkable that the earliest recorded instance of hostility to 
images and painting appears to have been inspired by Jewish influence, 
viz., the iconoclasm of Yazid Il, cited above. A Christian influence, 
springing from the iconoclastic movement which broke out in 726 A.D., is 
therefore unlikely, likewise a spontaneous Muslim impulse. 

This Jewish influence was doubtless due to the internal effect of Jews 
who had been converted to Islam, like the famous Yeminite Jew Ka’b al- 
Ahbar, who was called Rabbi Ka‘b on account of his wealth of theological 


1. This gives the end of July, 721 A.D., for the date of Yazid’s act 
2. Mansi, op. cit., XIII, cols. 198 and 200. 


. Let us remember that this was a period when “ individuals " as Diehl says “ put faith in the prophecies 
of wizards, and Leo III himself, like Leontius or Philippicus, had been met in the way by one who had 
said to him: ‘ Thou shalt be King’ ” ; op, cit., IvV, 6 


4 Viardot, op. at., 1, 556-59 ; Basbier de Meynard, op. cit., I, 333-35. 
5- Lammens, op. cit., pp. 276-77. 
6. Ibid., pp. 276-79. 
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and especially Biblical Satya Ka‘b entered Jerusalem with Omar, 
was fas ooo | to Islam in 638 A.D., and died in 652 or 654. He is oayeay 
cited as an authority for Hadith, and Abd Allah ibn Abbas, one of the 
earliest expositors of the Koran, was a il of his, likewise Aba Huraira. 
Another famous Jewish convert was Wahb b ibn Munabbih. These two 
men were the great authorities among the early Muslims on all points of 
ancient history.' 

Finally, as a predisposing psychological basis for the hostility to 

there was the feeling, so common among primitive peoples, that 

the Sa of an image or a painting in some gut transfers part of the 
personality of the subject to the image or pain and in so doing acquires 
magical powers over the person rodaned? his —- which is still 
prevalent in some parts of the world, was once ve dely spread. The 
practice of makin set Suites al the pemmete bn switched, and thrust- 
ing pins through them, was known to the , Greeks, and 
Romans, and was widely | in medieval Europe, 'e. g., John of 
Nottingham’s attempt to bring about the death of Edward Il in 1324, and 
the similar attempt of Agnes pson on the life of James VI of Scotland 
in 1589; * also the League’s attempt to kill Henry III of France. A 
similar attempt on the life of Muhammad is related by Djannabi and 
Ali al-Halabi. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the prohibition against pain ting did 


not exist in early Islam, but that it grew up ually, pry a asa seep. of 
the inherent temperamental dislike of AA mara representational 


art, partly because of the influence of ay 3 Jewish converts, and 


partly because of the fear of magic. It also 


lows that Muslim influence 
on the Edict of Milan is excluded.® 


K. A. C. Creswe. 


1. See G. Le Palestine under the Moslems (London, 1890), p. 142; and M. Schmitz, “ Ka’b-al- 
Abba,” Encyel. Islam (Leiden-London), 1927, I, 82-83. 


2- See P. t 
i wh oe 
No. 1, 16-23 ; Chauvin : 


‘ . P z PP. 1 
waligion dane f Afrique Paci, 1909) in Mage 
; London-New Og, 1, 10-18 and 295-97. 
"jal model of «manmade of a sony, SOE, cae ann es ie het dete 
TN ee. ae Shee effect upon the person whom it re- 
presrte in Eaypt oF pow gh. g te ie now in the Brith Museums, Neo. No. 37, 918 ; see 
A.W. Budge, le aad igris ( 1920), Il, 347; idem, Guide to the Third and Fourth Egyptian 
Rooms (London, 1904), p. 20. 
4 See M. Summers’ introduction to his translation of [Institoris, Hennicus), *Malleus Maleficarum 
diate, 1928), pp. xix-xx and »xodi. The wax dolls were called ““ Mommets.” 
‘5. See P. de L’Estoile, “ Veritable fatalité de Saint-Cloud,” Journ. des choses memorables advenues 
le vegne de Henry Ill, ed. by J. Le Duchat and D. Godefroy (Cologne [Bruxelles], 1720), art. 8. 
6. Chauvin, op. cit., pp. 425-26. 
i 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


AL-FAKHRI, translated by C. E. I. 
Whitting ; published by Luzac and Co. 
Ltd. London; price 12/6 d. 


L-FAKHRI Fi al-Adab is- Saute 
wd ad-duw il-ul-I is a we 
known book in Arabic. Its author Safi- 

ud-Din Abu Ja‘far Muhammad bin T4j- 
ud-Din Abu a ‘Ali bin bape 
popularly known as at- 

iqtaga (rapid speaker) was a talented 
historian. Born in 660 A.H., he died 
probably in the 8th century 'A.H., and 
asar tative of the ‘Alids in 
al-Hilla, Najaf and Karbala. In 701 A.H., 
to Tabriz, but was 


he a jou 
detained at Mosul on account of bad 
weather. Governor 


The of Mosul, Fakhr- 
ud-Din ‘Isai was very kind to him. In 
— to this kindness he dedicated the 

, under review, to the Governor of 
Mosul, whom he eulogises as ‘ the obeyed 
master, the respected, the best, the 
greatest ruler, the noblest and the merciful 

rulers.’ 
This book is arranged into two sections. 
The first deals with the statecraft and 
rnment and the second is a resume of 
history of Islam from the time of the 
early caliphs to the Abbasids together with 
the rule of the dynasties of the Buwayyids, 
the Saljugids and the Fatimids, which 
existed inthe time of the Abbasids. Ibn- 
Tiqtaqa studies history like Tbn-Khaldan 
fe has a deep insight into the principles 
of politics like Rizim. ud-Din Tusi. 
Hence his book, free from florid style, is 
regarded as one of the most noteworthy 
contributions to Islamic history and 
polity. It possesses some very useful 
information, which is not available in 
other works. The cultural achievements 
of the Omayyads and the Abbasids as 


‘He himself admits that they 


well as the account of the ministers of the 
Abbasid dynasty make a useful study. 
The special Roomaonsiatlons of a ruler which 
differentiate him from the commons, have 
been ably dealt with in the first section 
which has been made interesting by pleas- 
ing anecdotes and remarkable verses. The 
author says himself that “this book of 
mine will be indispensable to the states- 
manand tothe administrator...... it 
is as indispensable to scholars as to rulers .”" 

The importance of this book can be 
realised the fact that it has always 
attracted notice of eminent scholars of 
Europe. In 1860 A.D. Prof. W. Ahlwardt 
discovered it inthe collection of the MSS. 
of Bibl. Nat. Paris, and published its text 
from Gotha with marginal notes in 


collection of Bibl. Nat. of Paris and edited 
it with a life-sketch of the author in French 
together with a very useful index. In 1916 
M. Emile Amar brought out the text with 
a French translation. But both Amar’s 
translation and Derenbourg’s text are rare, 
so Mr. C.E.J. Whitting undertook the 
task of translating this well-known book 
into English. 
Translation is not an easy task. A free 
translation does not represent the —— 
and a literal one has unpleasant effects on 
readers. Mr. Whitting is fully aware 
of these difficulties. So in translating — 
book his endeavour has been ‘ to 
one readable in English, but i nly 
eat So Se San © Ce cindels sun 
comparison with the original.’ 
we his best efforts to make a readable 
translation for English readers, he has 
retained some usages foreign to English. 
may seem 
clumsy in English, but we agree with him 





1 
' 


4 
le 
se 


F 
= 
: 
E 
ee 


in this translation. This omission, accord- 
ing to the translator, is for reasons of 
economy. But this plea is not very - 
able to a reader, who has been asked at 
Y aeyraron ard other biogaphia waned ond 
index r 
bibliographical details in Prof. Deren- 
bourg’s text and the Cairo edition of 1921. 


S. 8. 


GHARIB-UL-QURAN FI LUGHAT- 
UL-FURQAN; by Mirza Abul Fadl; 


434; price Rs. 18-0-0. 

Ms Abul Fadl bin Fayyad ‘Ali bin 
Nauroz ‘Ali bin Haji ‘Ali Shirazi 
has written a good number of 

books and a on the rie oy Qur’an, 


pre ogy er tee uhammad, as well as 
book under review is a 
lexicon of the holy Qur’an. 

It gives the meanings in Urdu of the 
words, which have been used in the text of 
the holy an. The arrangement of 
words in al ical order is as follows : 
First the root is given, then follow words 
derived from it, after which the meanings 
of these words are written. If a word has 
different meanings, they are written in 


is laudable from the viewpoint of economy 
of time and labour. And the book may 


doubtless! 
—_— ne 


be considered as of great 
filled a long-felt gap in Urdu 


227 


But we would however like to differ 


or example— 

(a) ied (p. 2), one of the translations 
of this word has been ‘uncle’ and 
Azer » 5! has been Abraham's uncle. 
This, however, is wrong. In the holy Qur'an 
Azer» 57 has been saidto be Abraham's 
father, in the Genesis the name 
of Abraham's has been Terah. 
But Terah was the alias name of Abraham's 
father Azer. Inthe holy Qur'an \T 
has no doubt been used for grandfather, 
father, and uncle. But —! cannot be 
used for uncle. ; »! means both father 
and mother, but —' cannot be used in 
place of ¢! mother. A means both 
the sun and the moon, but ,sdoes not mean 
the sun, it is always used for the moon. 
Similarly 41 means grandfather, father 
and uncle, but —! — means father 
and not uncle in an 

(2) unk! (p. pe ey ee 


‘a non-Arabic word, and according to the 


authority of <4 4 (?) its meaning has 
been given «Jb! ..# (evil desires). 
‘Iblis’ has been used first in the New 
Testament. The Serpent, which beguiled 
Adam, was called in the Genesis <>» 
(hansh). This ‘ hansh ’ is called J+ and 
uv \ in the holy Qur'an. Iblis has been 
translated in English as the ‘devil’ 

(Revelation 12: In the me Rhy hey 
Iblis is the name of a particu 

and Satan is acommon word for all devils, 
but in Hebrew it is just the reverse. 
Every devil is walled Iblis and Satan is the 
name of a particular devil. 

(3) +1 (p.3). Ingiving the meaning 
of this word J »-/\/'\ has been translated 
as J 5-2 c~ (the way of the Prophet ie., 
Sunnat), A verse (20:96) <j -2% 
Je J\F\ ¢ has been quoted on p. 3, 
and again on p. 285 the pein of this 

verse has been given. [(And I 
pal the way of Prophet (Moses)]. 
the meanings of the words Se Diet 
(way of the Prophet) and _+4 (to adopt) 
have been given according to the authority 
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in pe py We do not know 

ot the learned lexicographer has avoided 
to translate it ‘first man’ also, 

(s) ra (p. 48), has been explained as 
‘an ancient people of Arabia, who attained 
much prosperity. But there is a differ- 
ence between »/ and «i ¢ # . Tubba (¢) 
without the prefix a ¢ » (nation) is t 
title of the king of Himyarites, denoting 
the king of kings.’ ¢i¢ ¥ and not ai 
were the people of “ata 

(6) The meanings of .: .— (p. 59) 
have been givencsb J \4+ (power of God) 
and = ,' &. (power of prophecy). We 
do not agree with either of these meanings. 
The word Gabriel has been used for t 
first time in Daniel. In Dan. (8: 15) n= 
(Geber) has been used in the sense of 
‘man,’ although its literal meaning is 
‘soldier,’ and then in Dan. (8: 6) ee 
follows the name of .\_ (man or 
soldier of God). Hence Gabriel is a person 
(i.e., a Messenger personified), and not a 


power. 

(7) sar (p. 69) has been explained 
thus “In Hebrew: it is the valley of 
Hinnon. Here the people of Ammon 
offered sacrifices to their God Molech by 
burning men. This was a place where men 
gn burnt alive.” This is quite wrong. 

o* 5°\4 are not the same things. 
= spellings of J »\ must have beenv ,#, 
In the valley of Hinnom the children of 
Ammon appeased the angel of Hell (the 
name of which in the holy Qur'an is Malik, 
and in Hebrew Molech) by passing their 
children through fire. did not burn 
but pass them through fire. Hence it is 
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not correct to say that it was a place of 
burning( & 4 bea. %n). Ip It was a place 
of passing through the fire( >So ee) 
p-* and se: cannot be called one and 
the same word. «= is the plural of < 
which means the well of a Volcano. _ 


word, but he skilfully a 
popularly: -known meanings of this word 


"Tho endinlags of cther words, Viz., 47 , 
ws and sell y of are also 
liable to scrutiny. At places the learned 
lexicographer has, in trying to explain 
the words, given some vague and i incorrect 
meanings. For example on P 105 in giv- 
ing the meaning of + he has quoted 
a verse 

ie ') ace nail m el * . 
fa ne)! a6 nla) pS Gl! Gl 
ab! O54 Lab O,Ki a 
the meanings of which he gives thus 
GS 93 Om ae (YS a a) 
Sek) 98 ce SmT aT He slat Oye 
pldile slay toh creas (USK ore 
Sage Tm rlobes, OS rey al 
= lake jlo ah ow 5 \sm 
This may not be called a literal meaning of 
the verse. Its correct translation will be: 

‘I make for you from clay the shape of 
a bird, then I blow into it, then it becomes 
a flier with God's authority.” 


But these discrepancies 
detract from the value of the 


means 
"4 which, 
taken as a whole, may doubtlessly be 


called a scholarly and very useful contri- 
bution to Urdu literature, and it can be 
safely recommended to those of our 
readers who wish to study the holy Qur'an 
with the help of an Urdu lexicon. The 
author is to congratulated also on its 
good printing and decent get up. 


S. S. 





NOTICE 


University Microfilms, 313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
U.S.A., has made arrangements to provide the libraries of the world 
with periodicals of permanent value in microfilm forms. It is a 
great step forward in the library movement and solves the pressing 
problem facing the libraries of keeping adequate space for the constant 
flood of publications and for preserving paper editions of periodicals 
which wear out after a period of one or two years. 

The plan makes it possible to produce and distribute copies of periodi- 
cal literature in editions of 30 or more at a cost approximately equal 
to the cost of binding the same material in the conventional library binding. 
Sales are restricted to those subscribing to the paper edition and the film 
copy is only distributed at the end of the volume year. Among the other 
periodicals of the world, microfilms of ‘‘ Islamic Culture "’ are also bein: 
made available. The microfilm is in the positive form and is furnishe 
on metal reels suitably labeled. Inquiries concerning purchase should be 
directed to the above address. 








NOTICE 


Manuscripts sent to the Editor will receive careful consideration. 
They must be clearly typewritten on one side of the paper only. All 
ordinary communications should be addressed to the Secretary, “ Islamic 
Culture,” Post Box 171, Hyderabad-Deccan, 1, and registered articles, 
money orders, ete., to A-19-642, Adigmet, Hyderabad-Decean. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: Inland Rs. 10/-, America §. 4.00 and the 
rest £. 1/-. Single or specimen copy at Rs. 2-8-0 (inland), §. 1.00 (America) 
and £, 0-5-0 (rest). Back numbers from 1927 also available at the seme 
cost, 


All cheques regarding amount of subscription, ete., should be drawn 
in the name of “ Islamic Culture Board Account,” and they must include 
collection charges. 


Agents and subscribers should note that the management of 
“Islamic Culture ” is not responsible for loss of copies in transit. 


Complaints regarding the copies of the periedical not received must 
be intimated to us within one month of each quarterly issue so that enquiry 
for the missing copies in the postal department may be made in due time. 


Reprints of the articles contributed may be supplied at the authors’ 
expense, Contributors are requested to send orders for off-prints together 
with articles. As the printed text is decomposed one week after each 
publication, delays in orders may uot be complied with. 


Ed., 1. C. 











